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Introduction! 

T HIS book is by no means a complete exhaus¬ 
tive treatment of the game of Hockey. 
Rather, it is an approach to the game with a very 
open and free mind. I have played Hockey for 
many years—in many places—on varied and inter¬ 
esting surfaces—with all kinds of players. I bave 
never been coached systematically—I have watched 
great players and learned from them—not so much 
by imitation, as by realizing that every action must, 
or should have, a definite stimulus. The stimulus 
has always been more interesting than the responding 
action. A natural, uncoached player will respond 
to a stimulus through her own mind ; she reacts to 
situations absolutely spontaneously. She may, rom 
an orthodox Hockey point of view, be absolutely 
wrong; on the other hand, she may produce a very 
fresh and original game. The player who has a 
systematic, graded coaching will play with a series 
of ordered reactions in her mind, which, after constant 
recapitulation, can be produced to respond to t e 
given stimulus. That is a trend in modem games. 
Modem life calls for massed produced goods modem 
Hockey is tending to produce players in a mass, to 
tabulate a set of stimuli and then by constant prac¬ 
tice to infuse the reaction to those stimuli. This 
method will, of course, produce more Hockey players 
up to a given standard, but it will never produce 
great players. These actually play in an origina 
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INTRODUCTION 

way; they respond to the given stimulus in their 
own way, and they do not have to wonder subcon¬ 
sciously what to do. They do it, and the 1 
comes off. No one could copy Miss Lidderdale 
(Mrs. Bridge) who played centre-forward for England 
for so long. She had a game of her own—pointed 
out to be the perfect centre-forward game. I do 
not agree. It was Miss Lidderdale’s centre-forward 
game : she was unique in that position. There are 
good centre-forwards to-day, but there is no Miss 
Lidderdale. Such a centre-forward cannot be pro¬ 


duced by coaching. 

Miss Bryant, who has been playing for England 
since 1901, plays a game of her own entirely ; but to 
call it "the” right-wing game would be useless and 
foolish. The same could be said of Miss Willcock 
on the left-wing. She was a wonderful left-wing ; 
she stood alone ; her game was her own. My point 
is this : There are really as many ways of playing 
Hockey as there are players. Coaching will produce 
players to a given standard ; but it will not produce 
"stars”. 

The thoughts I have written do not intend to be 
"the” way of playing Hockey, as that would defeat 
my own arguments, but simply to be a line of thought. 
I have never been systematically coached—I have 
just been sufficiently fortunate to be able to hit a 
Hockey ball naturally and with some success. I have 
no set rules, but I do believe in fundamentals. That 


is where coaching is valuable. Fundamentals are 
basic principles or foundations. Anything can develop 
from good beginnings. 

I do not ask anyone who happens to read this to 
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INTRODUCTION 

agree with anything in this book. I know in parts 
I have been definitely provocative, in others I have 
been tamely orthodox. But—all of it is very sincere, 
and written with infinitely more labour than it takes 
to execute any, or all, of the movements that I have 
attempted to describe. 

Hockey is growing tremendously ; it is being 
recognized as a very valuable team game. More and 
more women and girls take to it every year. It is 
more than a game—it is a very satisfying form of 
self-expression of all that is in need of outlet, in the 
healthy, active woman of to-day. It is a very pleas¬ 
ing thing to know that many so-called Elementary 
Schools are making efforts to get the game started. 
This, I think, is one of the healthiest signs possible. 
Hockey is not a difficult game to play or to teach, 
and there is as much fun in it for the beginner as 
there is for the expert. In fact, it is fun all the way. 
There is no period of purgatory through which a 
player must pass, as is so frequent in many ball games. 

This be ok goes out with the sincerest hope that 
anyone who reads it will be helped just a little—if 
not by the advice offered—by the spirit that is behind 

the effort. . 

MARJORIE POLLARD. 

London. 
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HOCKEY FOR WOMEN 


CHAPTER I 


looking back 


(I) 


T HE time has come when we have realized that 
it is worse than useless to try to play Hockey 
well with unsuitable equipment. There was a time 
when the common feeling was that anything was good 
enough to play Hockey in, and with. If a pair of boots 
were to be discarded, the thought was- Oh, yes 
they’ll do to play Hockey in.” That was a very usual 
occurrence. It is pleasing, however, to realize the 
immense changes that have taken place in the clo 
ing, especially that worn in women s Hockey. 

In 1895 the uniform consisted of a lea y g 
long serge skirt, and this skirt must not be less than 
6 inches from the ground. That indeed was a con¬ 
cession, and caused much d^ension andstrde and 
gave grounds for serious complaint and criticism from 
Hockey’s descriers. The skirts were thick, and I 
know some of them contained eight yards of good 
material. In those days serge was bou S ht i ^er 

finger had gone on for some time. Nowadays the 
simple method is adopted of holding the material 
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HOCKEY FOR WOMEN 

to the light. This skirt, with its flowing lengths, 
was fastened at the waist by a tight belt, of course 
restricting the breathing by cramping the diaphragm. 
Players have only to consider what these skirts must 
have been like on a wet day to realize one of the 
difficulties under which the pioneers of the game 
laboured. 

The blouses mentioned were of the leg-of-mutton 
sleeve variety with stiff high collars and made of 
canvas. A hat was worn—whether for protection 
or to appease parental wrath, I know not—but some¬ 
one must have worn protruding hatpins, as there is 
still a phrase in the rules which forbids the wearing 
of such things. 

That these players wore petticoats under their 
skirts is a proven fact, again probably to conform to 
parental discipline. 

There is an amusing story of the petticoats : Bed¬ 
fordshire Ladies were playing a match against North¬ 
amptonshire Ladies in Bedford. Travel was infinitely 
slower than it is to-day ; telephones w'ere uncommon ; 
and so to scratch a match hurriedly was a compli¬ 
cated procedure. Anyway, it rained immoderately 
in Bedford, but, unfortunately, the match could not 
be scratched ; so Northamptonshire arrived, viewed 
disapprovingly the ground, but nevertheless they 
played. Skirts became heavier and the mud was 
stirred. Time came. Then, restraining her hurt 
feminine feelings no longer, the Northants captain, 
like a ruffled swan, sailed up to the Bedfordshire 
captain and said : “You should have scratched this 
match, we have all made our petticoats muddy.’* 
So there vou are I 
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LOOKING BACK 

To these pioneers, modem players owe a great debt. 
We should be appalled to have to play under such 
conditions or with such implements, and to have to 
fight against the feeling that existed against women 
playing anything at all. Many players in those 
days did not go out with their parents' blessing, in 
fact, quite a few found it necessary to go out by the 
back-door while fathers and mothers were having 
their afternoon nap in the drawing-room. There is 
still some prejudice against Hockey—just a little— 
but that I am afraid we rather bring on ourselves. 
We go home with a bruised leg, and, wanting sym¬ 
pathy, we ask various members of the family to 
feel it and declare it a "beauty”. We get wet play¬ 
ing, and are too lazy to change after the game, and 
so develop "colds”. It is such small things as these 
that make parents prejudiced against the game, and 
they surely are things that can be avoided. 

It is our duty to give the game as good a name 
as possible—we owe it to the pioneers who fought so 
hard to establish the game, and we, out of sheer 
gratitude, should do nothing that will in any way 
give people any room for adverse criticism to this 
most popular winter game. 

It is a long cry from the voluminous skirts to the 
scanty tunics of to-day ; but how much freer, tidier, 
and happier we are ! There is a very definite move 
towards real interest in games' clothing, and the 
player in an unpressed tunic, or dirty blouse, is by 
far in the minority. 

Slowly has gone the idea that Hockey is a rough 
game for untidy people. The game is not rough, 
it cannot possibly be. Every contingency and 
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emergency is covered in the rules. The game cannot be 
rough, but the players can be. So why accuse the 
game of roughness when it is the players themselves ? 
Hockey equipment has improved tremendously ; team 
pride has developed enormously—long may it con¬ 
tinue to do so. 


Equipment and its Care 

( 2 ) 

Straightway on the mention of equipment the 
stick leaps to the mind. This is natural, obviously, 
as it is the close, intimate connection between the 
player and the ball. Then it can be said to be part 
and parcel of the player herself. It most certainly 
should be. It should be as personal as possible— 
it should have a character. I firmly believe that a 
stick can have a character. I have had many sticks 
in my time, but only a few I can remember. Those 
sticks were well chosen—they were cherished—they 
had character. There is a whole lot in that choosing 
of a stick, or rather “the” stick. Manufacturers 
are very jealous of their good names, and so obviously 
their best products will be safe and sound. Go, 
then, to a good sports' dealer and ask for the stick 
you want. The salesman will know something about 
sticks, but you should know more. If you are a 
fairly tall forward, ask definitely for a 20 oz., 36 inch 
stick, and do not try all the I9's and 21’s, or else by 
that time you will have lost the delicacy of feeling 
that is so necessary when handling a new stick for 
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LOOKING BACK 

the first time. If you happen to be a smallish half¬ 
back, ask for a 34 in. 19 oz. stick—and see that you 
get it. There is more in the feel of a stick than in 
the number of grains across the blade. The handle 
that is comfortable is more important than the num¬ 
ber of rubber insertions. Usually in the collection 
of sticks submitted there is one that feels familiar— 
that is your stick. 

Having got it—next comes how to treat it. There 
is one small point that is often forgotten, and that 
is this. Once the blade was a straight piece of wood 
and by a steam process was bent to form the Hockey 
stick shape. So the outside edge was once the same 
length as the inside edge. Remembering that the 
blade is only wood, I think that fact accounts for the 
breakages that occur. A stick treated well will, of 
course, last a long time, and a long time cannot really 
be considered more than two seasons hard usage in 
mud, rain, and on grounds hard with frost ! 

Always put the stick away clean and not in a warm 
or damp place. If the manufacturers say oil the 
stick, oil it ; but if they say wax it, then follow their 
instructions. Linseed oil may be good for willow, 
but for ash it is said to be bad. Follow the makers' 
instructions. They will be anxious for you to get 
the best out of your stick. Your goodwill is to them 

their livelihood. 

If the grains start to lift, then is the time to put 
on a strapping of surgical binding before further 
damage is done ; but one lot of binding should never 
be put on top of another, as every stick must pass 
through a metal ring of 2 inches diameter. If the 
stick is kept clean and tidy, then good stickwork 
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HOCKEY FOR WOMEN 

can be expected from it ; but from a stick that has 
splinters and resembles a fishing line in the hands of 
an incompetent, what can be the result ? 

Next in order of importance of equipment comes 
shoes. Hockey is a game of speed—speed and more 
speed. To acquire this, players have gone to extremes, 
even to playing in gymnasium shoes. Such a thing 
may be all right if we could be sure that the English 
winter would be dry, but can we ? Hockey fields 
are for the best part of the season always damp, 
even muddy. Then anything with a rubber sole is 
useless to a degree. Half the speed is getting off the 
mark rapidly. It is impossible to do this in rubber 
shoes on a wet day. The only thing that really grips 
at all is leather ; in fact, “there is nothing like leather". 

Again, it is well to leave this matter of shoes in 
the hand of manufacturers. They would not market 
an article that they knew to be unsuitable, and a 
firm of repute can always be relied upon to produce 
an article that is the latest thing that their experi¬ 
ments and experience have produced. If, however, 
a player cannot stand the expense of a real pair of 
Hockey shoes—and no good shoes can be cheap— 
then let her convert a pair of walking shoes into 
Hockey shoes. This is a simple operation. Most 
of the heel must be removed—and then leather bars 
can be put on sole and heels to give that necessary 
bite on the ground. 

The shoe question is important ; high heels, pointed 
toes, strap shoes, and so on, are useless and dangerous. 
But it is a pleasing thought that such are now only 
seldom seen on Hockey fields, and then only among 
newly-formed clubs. 
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LOOKING BACK 

Shinguards are essential to defence players, but 
they need not be large or heavy, and they should not 
have buckles with spikes, as legs do rub together 
frequently on the field and nasty scratches can be 
the result. 

Shinguards do protect—as their name implies— 
the players’ shins, but they should not be used as a 
means of stopping the ball. I sometimes think that 
when players wore large boots and shinguards the 
evil of relying too much on feet to stop the ball crept 
in. 

On a wet day, a chamois glove on the right hand 
will give a much better grip on the stick—most first- 
grade sticks are supplied with a fitted rubber grip— 
and when this becomes wet it is difficult to hold with 
the bare hand. A chamois glove should always be 
part of every Hockey player's equipment. 

Perhaps what is most serious in this talk about 
equipment, is the necessary change of clothing that 
all players should take to every match. Women 
players lag very much behind men in this respect. 
No man ever goes to play a match without changing 
his clothes after the game. Women are far too con¬ 
tent to put a long coat over their tunic and consider 
the matter finished. Such a procedure is unhygienic 
and will most surely produce colds and coughs, and 
straightway the game is blamed. Again, it is not 
the game that is to blame but the laziness of the 

players. 

Admittedly some clubs are so poor as to provide 
only very scant accommodation for changing ; but 
—where there is a will there is a way, and the thing 
can be done. 
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I have known players who got so wet during a game 
that they were forced to take off their blouse and 
tunic at the end, and then borrow a garment of some 
kind from another more sensible player who had 
brought a change. 

Apart from not changing being unhygienic, it pro¬ 
duces that cold, shuddery feeling after the game, 
which proves that as far as the health side is concerned 
the game has been useless. A player who changes 
feels dry and warm, and has also the feeling of physi¬ 
cal well-being. 

Women have improved tremendously in many ways, 
as far as games are concerned, and this last failing is 
being beaten slowly. 



CHAPTER II 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS 

(I) 

H OCKEY was always intended to be simply a 
stick and ball game—other methods of con¬ 
trolling the ball have insinuated themselves—but the 
purists, and there are quite a few, would very much 
like to return to using the stick as the means of dealing 
with the ball. Strokes have developed in number 
very rapidly and can even be written down in a most 
imposing list. Most players in their second season 
use all the strokes, as each one is really a development 
or elaboration of the one before. Here, however, we 
are dealing with fundamentals, and a fundamental 
constitutes a foundation and is therefore indispensable. 
It is a necessary truth and so we must, out of sheer 
necessity, get down to it. The foundation strokes of 
all hockey is the one which hits the ball in a straight 
line along the ground. 

Here I should like to say that in my opinion there 
is no one correct way of hitting a hockey ball, there 
are as many ways as there are players—but here is 
the important and essential part, the fundamentals 
can be the same. 

I am going to deal with four strokes in this chapter, 
and try to prove that the fundamentals of these four 
are similar in each case. 
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To get back to hitting the ball in a straight line 
along the ground. This stroke is called the drive. 

When teaching this stroke I always take the move¬ 
ment of the feet first and so get the body poise in 
relation to ball position from the outset. The entire 
weight of the body should be resting on the right foot 
—that is a fundamental. The ball should be in such 

Ball 0 


Left Foot 

Right Foot 

< - 

Direction Ball is to take 

a position that when the left foot moves to it, it will 
be about a foot away and ahead of the left toe. 

What really happens is a stepping sideways, the 
left foot leading. As the step takes place so the 
weight of the body goes from the right foot to the 
left foot, which is towards the ball. So the weight 
of the body goes in the direction of the line of fi ght 
of the ball. That is another fundamental. The 
weight of the body must go into the stroke. 

Now for the movements of the arms and stick. The 
hands must grip the stick firmly at the top, and the 
hands must be as close together as they will go. It 
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is futile and useless to have the right hand down the 
stick. What actually should take place is this. If 
the stick is held for the moment in the left hand and 
swung upwards and downwards with the “straight 
bat" action, that assures that a semi-circle is prescribed 
in the air—the actual impact with the ball is where 
the semi-circle meets the ground. The left hand will 
make the stroke perfectly, but the right hand which 
gives the strength will tend to pull the face of the 
stick across the ball, even as it tends to produce a 
“crooked” bat at cricket. We are then to prescribe 
a semi-circle with the stick, left hand guiding, strength 
being supplied by the right hand. As the weight of 
the body is poised on the right foot, lift up the stick 
away from the ball. As the left foot takes the weight 
of the body towards the ball so should the stick be 
brought down, and at the moment of impact the 
whole of the left side of the body, including both arms 
should be rigid—but following impact the movement 
must still be in the direction of the ball. There should 
be no recoiling—but a following through, or a stretch¬ 
ing out, especially of the stick in the direction that 
the ball has gone. That is important. If the stick 
does stretch out to where the ball has gone there 
will be no tendency to produce what used to be known 
as the “mow”—which stroke was excessively dangerous 
to any other players in the immediate vicinity. This 
stretching out after the ball is yet another fundamental. 

The rules permit that the stick may be lifted to 
shoulder height either at the beginning of the stroke 
or at the end. If this rule is broken, a free hit will 
be awarded to the opposing team for “Sticks”. 

If the player tucks her right elbow in at the beginning 
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of the stroke the point of her stick will invariably 
go above shoulder height. The obvious cure then 
for “Sticks” at the commencement of the stroke is 
to keep the right elbow away from the body. If 
this is kept well away from the body, “Sticks" will be 
eliminated at the start of the stroke. I do not believe 
that a player should try to turn her wrists over at 
the end of the stroke and so make the face of the 
stick parallel with the ground. If the stroke is made 
with the left arm leading, all that is necessary at the 
end of the stroke is for the left wrist to droop slightly 
as it will be on top of the right wrist. This pro¬ 
duces a simple, graceful “follow through " which, I 
think, is just as neat and infinitely more likely to have 
produced a clean hit. Hitting the ball in a straight 
line along the ground is not easy, but it is easy to 
practise. There is no need to go to the hockey field 
to do it ; it can be done on a lawn at home, or even in 
the house or gymnasium. If this stroke is practised 
indoors a woolly ball is infinitely better and safer 
than a real hockey ball. 

One of the chief causes of “undercutting" the ball 
in the drive is this. You will remember that I said 
it is desirable to get the ball about a foot from the 
end of the left foot—if instead the ball is placed so 
that the left foot, in stepping towards it, falls short 
of the ball, then the player will have to stretch to 
reach it. This means that the stick will automatic¬ 
ally get “laid back" and go under the ball. This will 
make the ball rise, and that is very dangerous, and 
danger must be eliminated from the game at all costs. 

On the other hand, if the ball is too near the right 
foot when it is hit, then the stroke will develop into 
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a '"chop" and that also makes the ball shoot upwards, 
which again is an extremely dangerous thing to hap¬ 
pen. 

In the illustrations I have tried to show the three 
main movements of this stroke. Notice particularly : 
The weight on the right foot at the start of the stroke. 
The elbow kept away from the body. The weight 
of the body moving towards the ball, and the left 
side of the body rigid. Finally, the follow through— 
or the stretching out of the stick after the ball— 
and at the same time the body movement being still 
in the direction that the ball has gone. To my mind 
the stroke is only perfectly made if the whole move¬ 
ment of body and stick is a forward one. 


Push Stroke 

( 2 ) 

This stroke is a development of the "Drive”—and 
obviously is the product of modern fast good grounds. 
The stroke cannot be made unless ground conditions 
are ideal—and it should never be exploited at the 
expense of the drive. It has the advantage of being 
more accurate than the drive—the ball can be placed 
in a given spot with a greater degree of certainty ; 
but—and this is the important part—the whole move¬ 
ment will lack the force and sting of the drive. 

The stroke is useful for half-backs to place the 
ball into spaces ahead of forwards—or for forwards 
to pass to each other, but again I would impress my 
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readers with the fact that push stroke can be over¬ 
done and the drive neglected. 

Now for the movements to produce the perfect 

"Push”. The same fundamentals will be seen, namely, 
the stroke starts with the weight on the right foot, the 
weight of the body is transferred to the left foot 
as the stroke is made and the stick stretches out in 
the direction that the ball has gone. 

The ball in this stroke should be as close to the toe 
of the right foot as possible so that it is under the 
player’s face as she bends to make the stroke. Now 
with the ball in position and the stick grasped firmly 
with the right hand in the middle and the left hand 
at the top, the player puts the blade of the stick behind 
the ball, stretching out the left arm as far as it will 
go. With a forward movement of the body and a 
pushing of the right arm the ball is sent away, and then 
the stick stretches out after it and the player should 
be still moving in that direction, again a forward 
movement. 

Push stroke, however, is not always used to send 
the ball straight ahead. If the player wants the 
ball to go off diagonally all that is necessary in the 
stroke is to direct the ball by definitely stretching out 
the stick in the direction that the player wishes the 
ball to go. 

The illustrations show a straightforward push stroke 
and then a push pass to the right. The body move¬ 
ments in the latter are the same, only the directing 
of the ball with the stick is different. 

This stroke is most useful and the carrying out of 
it efficiently is the hall-mark of the accomplished 
player. It can be made more rapidly and deceptively 
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than the drive as there is no back swing of the stick, 
but the ball will not travel so quickly, and I have 
said before, in mud, or long grass or other bad ground 
conditions the stroke is a waste of time. It is a 
stroke that can be practised anywhere, in any space. 
Some friends and I used to practice “Pushing” with 
a croquet hoop as the goal. This ensures a remarkable 
degree of accuracy, and it is perfectly obvious that 
unless the ball is put exactly where you want it to go, 
it is travelling so gently that it can easily be inter¬ 
cepted. The stroke is one of the most graceful, 
provided it is made as a definite forward movement. 
The great mistakes frequently seen that absolutely 
ruin the stroke are these. 

First, I would say that having the ball too far away 
at the beginning of the stroke, much valuable lever¬ 
age of the arms is wasted. The beginning of the 
stroke will produce the strength, the finish, follow 
through, stretching out, call it what you will, gives 
the ball direction. I would say that “not getting 
down to it” comes next. It is impossible to produce 
this movement unless the right knee is well bent, the 
stroke cannot be made in an upright position. Per¬ 
haps the last fault is, going away from the ball instead 
of into it. Some players look as if they will sit back¬ 
wards at the end of the stroke, that is wrong—the 
necessary body weight and forward impetus will 
have been wasted. 

Use this stroke with discretion, use it after careful 
practice, use it on good grounds, use it frequently, 
but don't abuse it. 
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“Scoop” Stroke 



Having dealt with push stroke at some length, it 
is rather repeating myself to deal with scoop stroke 

in detail. . 

The movements of the player are exactly similar, 

feet, hands, weight distribution, follow through, and 

so on—except with this one difference.. The player 

definitely tries to make the ball rise into the air, 

so she “lays back" her stick under the ball to give 


it “loft". 

The stroke is used to place the ball into a given 
space when there are obstructions in the way. 
is used, or should be used by forwards who find them¬ 
selves with the ball controlled in the circle , it can 
be used as a most telling shot. The ball is not lifted 
sufficiently high as to be dangerous. The ball is not 
“undercut”, it is scooped. The stroke is as useless 
as an ice on toast if it is not accurately made. ° 
once more I would impress upon my readers the 
need for practice. Get a basket, a bucket, anything 
of that nature and try to scoop the ball into it. 

Apart from developing accuracy, this practice gives 
that most elusive thing, “ball-control , and the 
ability to use a hockey stick with the deftness that 
always stamps a class player. In the hands of some, 
a hockey stick represents a red-hot penholder. It 
should be like a rapier in the hand of a master-swords¬ 
man. Such a condition cannot be arrived at without 

practice. 
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Some of the finest stickwork practice I ever had 
was when four of us played "two a side" hockey on 
a lawn with either croquet hoops or small boxes for 
goals. The ball had to be controlled, cajoled, caressed, 
or conjured into those goals. It was wonderful fun 
and, after four periods of ten minutes, the score 
was usually about 2—1. Those games were the best 
possible training for many things. One had to evade 
opponents in a small space, and one had to get the 
ball into such a position that it could be put into 
a definite goal of no large size. Further, I can say 
they were the most strenuous forty minutes of hockey 
that I have ever had. The four rests after ten minutes 
were very necessary. I suggest this sort of practice 
here, as so many young players think that practice 
means standing shivering on a bleak wind-swept 
field, having an occasional slog at the ball, and then 
being told in as destructive a way as possible that 
the stroke was all wrong. Practice can be fun— 
should be fun—and tackled in the right way most 
assuredly is fun. 


Reverse stroke 

(4) 

This stroke could quite easily be called the 
"Perverse" stroke. It is an unsightly affair, difficult 
to make, a producer of fouls, a slower-down of the 
game, a spoiler of good movements, in fact, there 
seems to be little good to be said for it. It is used 
mostly to cover up a mistake. 
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getting in the line of the ball, and, the second, watching 
the ball all the way. 

Of these two, the second is infinitely the more 
difficult. The ball is on its way to us, and we get in 
the line all right. Then as it gets near we begin to 
think • "Now, what shall I do with this when I have 
got it ?” Just one little look up to see where every¬ 
body is, and then, hey presto ! we have missed the 
ball. It is that last little look up, when concentration 
on the ball is so absolutely necessary, that spoils the 

whole movement. A 

We will deal with stopping the ball with the hana. 

If the ball is in the air it is correct and legal to 

catch it and drop it perpendicularly to the ground. 

It must go absolutely straight downwards. Not nearly 

straight, and the player must gain no advantage by 

pushing it forward. That is not difficult, however. 

is the ball that is travelling fairly fast on an uneven 

surface that presents a fearsome task. We will assume 

that the player has time to be deliberate in her metho , 

that she has no opponents in her immediate vicinity, 

the ball is leaping rather towards her, and she decides 

to stop it with her hand. Now this is what she shou 

do. Step in the line of the ball with heels together, 

stick held in left hand with the blade resting in front 

of the feet, both eyes glued to the ball, the player 

bends her knees and opens her right hand in front 

of the blade of her stick and so gets the ball. The hand 

is removed rapidly and replaced on the stick and the 

ball is, where it is controllable, under the player s 

face. She can then dispose of it as she wishes , I 

have said before, and I would repeat : A ball is 

controllable if it is under the player’s face.” 
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This entire movement is crisp, graceful, and satis¬ 
factory, and is much more safe than the method so 
frequently employed. When I was looking round for 
the best method of stopping the ball with the hand 
I saw several, many original, many amusing, but none 
like the following. The ground was muddy and the 
hitting hard. A young back found the ball on its 
way to her—hopping merrily—she decided to stop it 
with her hand. So, spreading her feet broad, holding 
outwards and upwards her stick in her left hand, she 
watched the ball and, as it went under the bridge 
she had made for it, she dabbed her hand down on 
it in a convulsive way. She missed the ball, of course, 
and all that remained was an inelegant attitude, a 
muddy hand, and a lost opportunity. 

The only player who is allowed any liberty over 
handling the ball is the goalkeeper. If she stops the 
ball in mid-air and, in stopping it, it bounces off 
her hand, she is not penalized. Often the opposing 
team gain an advantage from this “hand ball" of 
the goalkeepers, as the ball is quite likely to have 
rebounded to a forward who should be sufficiently 
alive to settle the issue finally with a goal. 

I would abolish stopping the ball with the feet 
from hockey, but as I am not in the least likely to 
have my way, we must set down the best, and least 
objectionable method. To get the ball trapped between 
the feet is a heinous crime, and as often as not the 
player who has perpetrated the outrage is surrounded 
by players who hack away at the ball in its rest¬ 
ing-place to the detriment of the stopper's ankles, 
and in the end that unfortunate player is forced to 
step away from the ball and leave it to her 
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THE PLAYERS IN ACTION 

The Complete Team 

(i) 

I T is one of the most difficult things to find a team 
I do not mean the necessary number of players— 
but a set of players who can work together to 
one common end. That common end is, of course, 
to outwit and out-manoeuvre opponents and score 

goals. 

A hockey team consists of eleven players—live 
forwards, three half-backs, two backs, and a 
goalkeeper. 

This shows in a diagram a triangle, attacking, not 
with the apex front, but with the base line. It would 
seem much easier to have one forward, two half¬ 
backs, three backs, and five goalkeepers, on the 
assumption that it is much more easy to attack with 

an arrow-head formation. 

This is exactly how some teams play,as if they 
had only one forward, and were ready to pack the 
goal to keep their opponents out. This idea is the 
very opposite of the best method of defence, which is 
obviously attack. A team should then attack, attack, 
attack. And on the law of averages some of those 
attacks should succeed. It is wrong to look upon 
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the forwards solely as attackers, and the rest of the 
team as defence, the whole team should be attackers, 
in spirit anyway. Defence is absolutely unproductive, 
and the majority of a team with its mind set on defence 
will never produce goals. A friendly spirit goes a 
long way to cementing a team : there must be give and 
take, there must be a covering of others' mistakes, 
there should be no ill-feeling whatsoever in a team. 
It is a weak link, even as a selfish player is a weak 
link, and a weak link in a chain makes the chain 
only as strong as that link. This can hardly be applied 
to a team, but there is something in the idea. 

I always think that the joumeyings to matches 
by tram, bus, or to tournaments, and so on have a 
tremendous influence on team spirit. It is no tangible 
thing, yet it is very real and very necessary for the 
perfect working and harmony in a team. 


The Goal-Getters 

i 

( 2 ) 

There is meant to be no irony in that heading at 
all. I am referring to the five forwards, who ostensibly 
are the leaders of the attack. The very definite work 
of forwards is to score goals. They must go on the 
field obsessed with that feeling to put the ball into 
the net as many times as possible during the game. 
Not each player herself bent on scoring all the goals. 
No ! But the entire forward line determined by 
combined effort to defeat the opposing defence as 
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many times as possible. I do think sometimes that 
forwards go on the field and just play somewhat 
aimlessly. They enjoy themselves, they take the air, 
they get gentle and soothing exercise, but they do 
not score goals. They must, it is their job. If they 
called themselves goal-getters instead of forwards, 
I think perhaps their outlook would be better. There 
is something suggestive in the title of goal-getter, but 
forward means so little apparently. 

There are five goal-getters or forwards in the 
forward line, and a hockey field should be 60 yards 
wide. That gives each player twelve yards up and 
down the field in which to operate and perform her 
allotted task—for the benefit of the combined attack 
I mention this first because the greatest collective 
fault of a forward line is that of bunching. 

It is such a waste of ground to bunch. The wing 
players are often responsible in the first place for 
the migration towards a space up and down the middle 
of the field. For instance, the left-wing feels neglected 
or cold, or isn’t getting her real share of the game, so 
she comes in a bit. The left-inner sees her, and so 
she goes in towards the centre-forward. If the same 
thing happens on the right side, it is very obvious 
that instead of playing with 60 yards width, the five 
players will be trying to play in about 40 yards. 

If players will bunch, they are very, very easy to 
mark by the opposing defence. That is very easy to 
see. If the forwards go in, it is natural that the defence 
who are marking will go in as well. Then there is 
created a crowd all up and down the middle of the 
field. It is a favourite saying of mine : “Where 
there is space there is speed.” If the middle of the 
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field is glutted with players all out of place, the game 
will be scrappy, slow, there is no space, there will 
be no speed. But if all the players keep out, and 
especially the wings, there will be space, there will be 
the opportunity at any rate for speed. The move¬ 
ments of the game will be bigger, faster, and infinitely 
more productive. 

I was coaching a club in North London a few 
seasons ago. It was all very difficult. There was a 
fifty mile an hour gale, and on three sides of the 
field ran electric trains every half-minute on each 
line, so what I said no one heard, or no one heeded. 
After twenty minutes, all the players were occupying 
about a quarter of the field. I blew the whistle very 
loud and, there being a lull in the trains, the game 
stopped. After sorting the players out and spreading 
them once more over all the available space, the 
game proceeded. Ten minutes later, we were again 
emulating wasps round a jam-pot. So once more 
my whistle rent the air and the electric railway seemed 
to pause. This marked half-time, and we, like the 
electric trains, paused where we were, all gathered 
ready for half-time. When we were all friendly over 
the lemons, I ventured some remarks as the coach of 
the team. 

Coach of the Team : Do you pay for this field ? 

Team : Oh, yes, we have to pay an awful lot. 

Coach of the Team : Do you really now ? 

Team : Yes, we do. 

Coach of the Team : What a pity you don’t use it 
all. 

The team was not composed of Caledonians but 
they certainly spread themselves out during the 
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next half, and their game improved straightway. It 
is absolutely impossible to stress this failing too 
much, and perhaps the best thing for a forward to 
do is to have in her mind’s eye that twelve yards which 
is hers entirely up and down the field. It is something 

to go on. . 

While we are on this subject of bunching and being 

out of place it would not be wrong to talk about another 
fault of the combined forwards. No matter how good 
a forward is—no matter how good she thinks she is, 
she has no business to be in the circle helping her own 
defence. Not even when the whole team has been 
behind the line defending at a comer. Forwards then 
must get across the circle like greyhounds and out of 
the way. If they can tackle on the way, certainly, 
it is a crime to run slowly across the circle, but to loiter 
is a sin. This reminds me of yet another story. 

The time of year was mid-September. The place was 
Manchester and the time of day 6-15 p ni. Being the 
beginning of the season players were very keen and this 
factory team was having a practice after the work of 
the day was put away. I was being escorted to the new 
works playing-fields by a young, energetic and strenuous 
welfare officer. He was justly proud of the new field 
with its flags a-flutter, and the white lines of the pitches 
stretching like so many tapes across the grey grass of 
Manchester. We approached the hockey pitch, and 
as I said, it was early in the season and so there 
were fifteen players on each side. That is not the 
point. 

A goalkeeper in all her panoply of protection stood, 
feet crossed, hands on top of stick, absorbing the view 
away over by Ford’s factory, the Ship Canal and the 
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gasworks. She was alone in her glory. The other twenty- 
nine players were away down in the other circle. 

Where there is space there is speed ! 

To follow up this thought still further, it leads to 
another kind of bunching which is the result of con¬ 
verging. The three inside forwards are often guilty of 
this, they converge on the edge of the circle ; by doing 
this they become much more easy to mark in what is 
obviously a danger zone for the goal. The inside 
forwards should keep away from the centre-forward ; 
by so doing they will create a space on either side of 
that player, and into that space the ball can go. Always 
pass into a space, space means speed, not only speed of 
foot, but speed of execution. We will leave bunching 
and converging, which really all result from the ball 
being magnetic, and go to another subject ; still a fault 
among forwards and confined to no one special position. 

If the team is defending hard, or playing an uphill 
game, the forwards must ‘'tackle back’*. This looks 
rather as if I was contradicting my own statements, 
when I said that forwards should get away out of their 
own circle. I still stick to that statement, but in mid- 
field and near the opponents’ circle then they should 
tackle back. If a forward has been robbed of the ball 
by an opposing half, it is extremely foolish and lazy 
of her to watch that player go calmly off in possession 
of the ball without doing anything to get it back. 
Tackling back is recovering sufficiently rapidly to 
give chase to the person who tackled successfully. 
Tackling back does not always succeed, but it does make 
the player in possession of the ball get rid of it much 
more quickly, and probably much less profitably than 
if she was left unmolested. Further, tackling back 
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“* comSt the inside torwards. but there cat, be 
no hard and fast ruling on the matter. 
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THE FORWARD LINE 

The Centre-Forward 

(i) 

I T is always an open question whether the centre- 

forward should be linked with the inners—and 

so form the three inside forwards—or whether 

she should be rather a lone hand—and so have on either 

side of her wing pairs. At first sight it might appear 

that there is no real appreciable difference between 

these suggestions, but in reality there is. My opinion 

favours very strongly a working combination of both, 

and the centre-forward who can play the lone hand, 

keep the opposing centre-half busy and set in motion 

her wing pairs, and also be one of an attacking three, 

is always going to produce results. Now the question 

arises as to when she is to be a lone hand—and when 
one of three. 

In the field, at the inauguration of an attack she 

must be a lone hand. She must attract all the defence 

she can ; she must get them on the move for preference 

in the opposite direction to the one in which she 

finally intends to pass—and then set the wing pair 
going. 

As the attack nears the circle, so must that attack 
converge on the goal. Here the centre-forward becomes 
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one of three and those three inside forwards must be 
very alert and straightforward players. The temptation 
will be to herd together on the edge of the circle— 
that must be avoided, yet there must be a nice under¬ 
standing between them all, but in no case should one of 
them hesitate for a shot, or consider that the other 
may be better placed, unless at least two of the defence 
are concentrated. 

We have seen at the outset, then, that the centre- 
forward is a sort of dual forward ; over the carrying 
out of this work she must be prepared to sink absolutely 
all hopes of honour and glory for herself. She is too 
easily hemmed in—but she must remember the more 
she is marked, the more defence she can upset and 
attract, the freer must be the inners and the more 

space there will be for others. 

A centre-forward must be unselfish to the last word ; 
her task is to create openings, find spaces, attract 
attention to herself and in so doing, make things more 
easy for others. 

Every game is started with a bully and to the bully 
the centre-forward must go. I am not going to write 
about bullies here as I intend to deal with the matter 
fully in another place, but I would suggest that the 
centre-forward gets to the ball first—takes up her 
position and waits for the opposing player. The fact 
of being their first, and on the alert, is only perhaps 
psychological, but nevertheless to my mind very 
important. A bully is not a thing to be wasted, or a 
performance at which the strongest wins, as from it 
the game should be definitely opened, not by chance 
but by design. 

The game once in motion, the centre-forward must 
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keep in line with the ball, unless, of course, the opposing 
team is attacking. A good centre-forward will shun 
like the plague the ugly habit of stopping the ball with 
her feet. It is too slow, unsightly and shows lack 
of good ball-control, and a centre-forward without 
ball-control is like a car tyre without air—good in 
itself but useless. She must be able to dribble, pass 
accurately and with precision, know how to dodge— 
but realize that of all the dodges, to pass is the best— 
to shoot the moment the opportunity arises, to control 
her speed and use pace changes and swerving to good 
effect and perhaps above all, use her head. 

I have played centre-forward myself on many 
occasions and I found my difficulties were these. I 
mention them because they may be common. There 
was always a great inclination to pass the ball across 
the body, with the natural stroke, to the left. This 
must be curbed and the right side of the field fed 
equally as much. This will mean that push and scoop 
strokes will be called into use very frequently, so they 
must be practised. Another difficulty I always met 
was the way in which the defence would converge on 
me as I neared the circle. The one cure for this is to 
pass to an inner just a little sooner. It is good to have 
defence converging, but not in such close formation 
that it is impossible to get the ball away. I have come 
to the conclusion that it is better to pass just a little 
sooner than seems necessary. I have found that it 
works very well. 

My other difficulties were mostly concerned with 
receiving the ball. Frequently I found myself running 
backwards, waiting for the defence to put the ball up 
to me, then I would gather it and perforce turn round 
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and in so doing I would foul. This is a common fault 
among forwards and can only be cured by themselves, 
that no matter what happens they will keep their feet 
at any rate facing towards the goal they are attacking. 
If a player does this, she will gradually learn to receive 
the ball as it is moving and so go straight ahead, having 
wasted no time whatever. 

Last of all I would impress upon the centre-forward 
to keep her place. She may be dissatisfied with the way 
her inners are working, but by going over to lend a hand, 
she only still further complicates matters, as obviously 
the opposing centre-half will go, and a crowd will be 
created on one side of the field, and a blank, barren 
space on the other, and in the end chaos. 

The centre-forward’s lot is a happy one, if and only 
she has a constructive brain, energy, resource untold, 
unselfishness, good stick work and ball-control, and 
the ability to finish a movement with all possible speed 
and finality. I can hardly leave off talking about this 
position without reference to Miss Lidderdale (now 
Mrs. Bridge), who played for England for so long. She 
had all these qualities and when she began a movement 
and finished it, it bore the mark of Lidderdale as clearly 
as a Whistler painting bears the butterfly. 

I played as her left-inner for many years and I saw 
all that happened at close quarters ; I realized the brain 
work going on. It was a joy to play with her—she 
made hockey easy. 
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Left-Inner 

(2) 

It is perhaps sentiment that makes me write about 
this position immediately following the line leader's 
place. It has been my position for some time in the 
English Team, and naturally I feel that it is the only 
one that is really worth playing in. It is a place, as 
a rule, given to a fast break-away, opportunist sort of 
player, because untold openings arise, and, given the 
necessary speed, this player can score easily. 

I do not mean to imply by this that a left-inner should 
be a wild, harum-scarum player—far from it, and the 
cooler, calmer she is the better, but she must, absolutely 
must, have speed, stick-work, ball-control and a very 
quick brain, ready to seize the opportunity which a 
good centre-forward can make. Like all other forwards, 
of course, the left-inner must be able to pass either 
way. She will, however, be called upon much more 
frequently to pass out to her wing when an attack is 
started. Here I would say quite definitely I think it is 
foolish in the extreme to pass out to the wing when 
the "25" has been reached. My reasons are these. 
In the first place it lets the defence, who have been 
beaten, recover and so take up their positions and mark. 
It delays the attack and the resulting pass from the 
wing is very likely to be intercepted as it will, of neces¬ 
sity, have to be square. Lastly, it is very likely that 
the wing, to receive the ball, will move forward into 
an offside position if she sees what is likely to happen. 
All these objections are based on actual experience, 
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and often it so occurs that if a strongish team is playing 
against a weaker team, the wings will not get much to 
do, as the attack must concentrate on the goal. A 
forward’s work is goals. The defence these days are far 
too clever to be drawn out of position, and it is a very 
clever wing forward who can get a back sufficiently 
out of place to put in a telling and accurate square 

pass. 

The pass by the inner should be put well ahead, and 
it has always been my object to aim at the corner 
flag. The ball thus goes behind the half-back marking 
the wing, but away from the back who is covering me, 
as always before passing to the left a player must move 
to the right and take out of the way the player marking, 
and in so doing make a space. There must be a very 
nice understanding between the left-inner and the 
left-wing and if the two are friends, and talk about 
tactics off the field, there is usually a good understand¬ 
ing between them. 

Interchanging needs this good understanding, but 
nothing so puts a defence into chaos as good and rapid 
interchanging. For instance, the inner gets the ball at 
the centre line and being slightly too near her wing to 
pass to her, she goes out still further towards the side 
li ne —this for the moment will make a crowd as there 
will be the defence players marking as well as the two 
forwards—but the wing sees the move and rapidly goes 
in and into a space, and then the inner can put the ball 
ahead for her to go on wdth the attack. This is a telling 
move, but it can only be done when there is a perfect 
understanding between these two players. 

I have often seen left-inners who I consider are lazy 
in two things. The first is not tackling back. I have dealt 
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with that matter before, but the second thing is just 
as serious to my mind. An inner must go to the five 
yards line for the roll in. It may take some energy 
to do this, but it must be done. By so doing she will 
keep one of the opposing side busy if nothing else, 
and so make it more easy for the wing to get the ball. 

It is in the circle, however, that the real value of a 
left-inner is seen. She is often beautifully placed for 
shots—as she gets passes not only from the forwards on 
the right, but often from the centre-half, who, if she is 
wise, will ply this player with forward passes. I should 
say that half the goals I have scored have come in this 
way. The centre-half has got the ball. I see what is 
likely to happen, so I go away from the edge of the 
circle, and in so doing I take with me the right-back, 
who is marking. This makes a space ; now if the centre- 
half is wise, she will put the ball forward and into that 
space. Then the left-inner must come back into the 
space like a flash. She gets in her shot having led the 
back into a false position. Doing this is one of the joys 
of the game, and is definitely the job for the left-inner. 
She must get the right-back as far away from the goal 
as she will go. It is difficult to lead a really good back 
about, but some will be lead. A real good left-inner does 
not know what it is to hesitate or loiter in the 
circle, and once she gets the ball it should go at the 
goal, not at the goal-keeper, but for preference to the 
right-hand side of the goal. 

My summing-up advice to left-inners or would-be 
left-inners is this—treat the game light-heartedly, 
take every opportunity, put some joyous abandon into 
it. Keep moving—keep the defence guessing, and 
never, never have a rest or come to rest. 
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Left-Wing 

The left-wing is very closely allied to the inner, and 
is often dependent upon this player for her passes. 
The wing must not expect too much of the game if the 
team is continually pressing. I know I have often felt 
guilty of not passing sufficiently to my wing and I 
have done it to ease my conscience, when instinct told 
me that it was foolish—it is a fact that in an uneven 



Path of Bali 


game the wings will not get much to do. A left-wing 
must, absolutely must, keep out to her side line ; if she 
comes in she only cramps her own game, there will be 
less space and more people in that less space, and only 
where there is space is there speed. A wing without 
speed, is useless. 

The opposing right half-back will, of course, do her 
best to see that the wing does not see the ball all the 
game, and conversely the wing must see that the right- 
half does not succeed in the effort. Now the right-half 
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is in a natural position for a tackle and so is more 
difficult to outwit than the left-half for instance, so it 
must be done with speed, ball-control or a neat pass to 
the inner, who can again pass the ball ahead for the 
wing to go on with it. 

I think it is futile for a wing, especially the left-wing, 
to try to do tricks rather than play a straightforward 
game. The odds are too great against the success of the 
dodges, whereas a forward diagonal pass would be much 
more profitable. I am convinced that if most left- 
wings passed the ball before they reached the "25” 
instead of after, they would be much more successful— 
their passes would not be so easily intercepted. As it is, 
the majority go on too far and so get hopelessly tied 
up in the comer—with the right-half, and the right-back 
all in the natural position to make a tackle, and she 
herself with a very difficult, almost impossible stroke 
to make if she would get the ball across to the edge of 
the circle. 

A wing’s real task is to make ground rapidly in the 
centre of the field, and not to waste time by going down 
into the corner and so allowing the defence time to con¬ 
gregate in the circle. 

A left-wing can very easily stand offside and so spoil 
a very good opportunity even though she is not exactly 
in the movement. For instance, we will say the right- 
wing goes away with the ball, she passes to the centre- 
forward who goes on and then hesitates—the left-wing 
still moves forward, watching rather than anything else. 
She is in an offside position and quite likely to cause 
consternation on the part of the goal-keeper, or the 
half-back whose task is to mark her. Inasmuch, then, 
she is taking part in the movement, so the umpire is 
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justified in awarding a free hit to the defending side. 
This is not generally an understood thing, but if the 
player standing offside is causing in any way conster¬ 
nation among the defence, then, of course, the attacking 
side is gaining an advantage and are justifiably liable 
to punishment. 

Like all other forwards, of course, a left-wing 
must be able to pass to the centre going at top 
speed. 

This pass in from the left-wing is difficult in the 
extreme, but it can be much more powerful if it is made 
with the weight of the body on the right foot, and as 
the ball is hit the weight is going over the left, then the 
weight will be in the stroke. Some players try to make 
it with the weight on the left foot, but this has a braking 
action on the whole movement. It is only a good hard 
pass if the stroke is one continuous action. It is very 
similar to the stroke I employ as a shot from the extreme 
left of the circle. The forward comes into the circle at 
speed, the goal is on her right—this makes the shot 
difficult. Now in preparation for the shot the right foot 
makes a half-turn by a slight jump, and then the 
stroke is made and the weight goes over to the 
left foot and the run is continued in the ordinary 
way. 

I am convinced that this correct footwork is all- 
important, and I always know that it is useless to put 
in a shot if the weight of the body is wrong, as it will 
only be a feeble affair and it is better to go on still 
further across the circle and try a “push or scoop 
shot*'. 
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Perhaps a diagram here would help. 



The left-wing position is very interesting, full of 
possibilities, and given a real understanding with the 
left-inner there need never be a dull moment. 


The Right-Wing 
( 3 ) 

I have jumped over to the other side of the field for 
no real reason other than to continue writing about a 

wing player. 

It is a common fallacy that it is easy to play right- 
wing. It would be if the player has no wish to be any¬ 
thing other than ordinary and mediocre. The idea that 
this position is easy comes from the fact that there are 
so few things that the player can do. But to my mind 
that is where the difficulty comes in. If there are only 
a few tricks to be employed, then those few tricks must 
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be exploited and presented in so bewildering a way as 

to make them appear legion. 

A right-wing must be able to run very fast and she, 
like the left-wing, must, must, must realize that it is 
hopeless and futile to hold on to the ball too long. More 
promising attacks are spoiled because of this fault, 
than one likes to think about. I think a wing should 
have passed the ball by the time she has reached the 
"25.” This is not a definite ruling, but if the wing 
does hang on to it for too long, the defence just wait 
for the pass and then intercept it. This player must 
realize the value of keeping out near the side line and 
so making use of every available part of the ground. 
If she goes in, the half-back marking her will also go in, 
and that, as we have seen before, leads to complications, 

which never result in goals. 

If the right-wing finds herself playing against a really 
sound left-half who hugs the side line, her task will be 
difficult. The good half hugs the side line so that she 
can be in correct position for a tackle. If she keeps in, 
the right-wing will be able to brush past as she goes 
down the field with the ball, and so leave the half-back 
in a very difficult position for a tackle. 

If, then, the half-back is out on the side line waiting 
and ready for the tackle, the obvious thing to do 
with the ball is to give a pass to the right-inner, who 
can bear inwards, doing this so as to take over and 
out of the way the back who is marking her, and then 
into that space so created she can put the ball with 
a forward pass. After it should go the right-wing, 
who may find herself sufficiently clear to go into the 
circle and try her luck. On no account on these 
occasions must there be any hesitation, it is the 
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moments so lost, that are of extreme value to the 
defence, as it gives them ample time to recover and re* 
organize themselves, and once having got them dis¬ 
organized and on the run, that is the time to take the 
opportunity. 

A wing player is called upon to take the comer hits. 
She should see that the ball is on the line three yards 
from the corner flag. She is not allowed to move the 
comer flag. This is for an ordinary comer. For a 
penalty corner the ball is placed on the back line 
ten yards from the goalpost and a penalty corner may 
be taken whichever side is considered to be the most 
advantageous. The penalty corner is not taken from 
where the circle meets the back line as most people 
seem to imagine. Corner hitting is not difficult. 
An ordinary corner must be hit hard to the edge of 
the circle and a penalty hit should be of the snappy, 
sharp variety and definitely to one player already 
waiting to receive it. When the hit is taken the 
player must not stand and watch the result of her 
hit—by so doing she will be in an offside position. 
She must then get back as rapidly as possible to her 
position "onside" in the forward line, otherwise she 
may again spoil an attack. But a right-wing's work 
is not all attack, she must be prepared to do some 
"tackling back"—and that, of course, requires quan¬ 
tities of energy, but it must be done. 

To summarize the work of this player I would say, 
first of all, pass early, run hard and straight, try for 
everything, keep the stick down ready for passes 
that might go over the line, and get rid of the idea 
that right-wing is an easy, simple place in which to 
play. 
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Right-Inner 

( 4 ) 

This player is, of course, the partner at times of 
the wing, and at others one of the very potent attack¬ 
ing three in the centre. As the partner of the wing 
she must know how to pass the ball ahead with that 
amount of accuracy and speed that makes it possible 
for the wing player to gather the ball and go ahead 
without checking her speed. She must know, further, 
how to “draw” one of the defence before passing 
and, having “drawn” the defence, know how to use 
the space she has created. 

The remarks on forward play made about all the 
other players, all more or less concern the right- 
inner, and she, like the left-inner, has untold opportuni¬ 
ties for shooting when once inside the circle. Also, 
like the left-inner, she must get to the “rolls in”, 
be at the bullies quickly and never keep the field 
waiting—rather, as I have said before, be at the 
bully first, get a good controlling position over the 
ball and be waiting for the rest of the field. 

So we come to the end of what is expected of the 
forward line. Although composed of five individuals 
it will never succeed if it plays as such. There must 
be cohesion and willingness to work together, tackle 
back, pass impartially, to find the unmarked player 
and to realize that it does not matter in the least which 
one of the five scores the goal so long as it is scored. 

Lastly, they must never forget that their mission 
in life is to score goals and keep that very firmly in 
their minds. 
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THE HALF-BACKS 

W 

I AM rather averse to cataloguing the virtues and 
physical and mental attributes of the perfect 
half-back. On the other hand, there is no perfect 
half-back ; and on the other hand, this parading of the 
virtues a half-back should possess only tends to make 
young players say and especially the unselfish ones 
—“Oh, I couldn't possibly play there. I haven’t 
speed, brains, cunning, agility and all those marvel¬ 
lous things." Often it is just the ordinary unnoticed 
player that turns into the best half-back. There is 
one thing I would say a half-back must have and that 
is, an unlimited ability for doing a tremendous amount 
of work. As the name suggests, this player is a 
“half"-back—that means she is a defence player, but, 
on the other hand, she is a very potent force in the 
attack, so also she is very much a “half-forward". 
Therein lies some of the secrets of half-back play, the 
ability to attack and to defend as well. 

There are three half-backs in the line, and they 
must cover the ground from touch line to touch line, 
and even given the opportunity they must dash into 
the circle and take a shot at goal. 

A team with a good sound half-back line is almost 
sure of success, as it is nearly always that an attack 
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is started here, or conversely an attack by the oppos¬ 
ing side can be made very short-lived by the half- 

backs 

Free hits and rolls in, fall to the lot of the half¬ 
backs, and these things must be taken quickly, there 
need be no period of rest waiting for everyone to settle 
down ; by allowing this, more than half the advantage 
gained is lost. 

English Women's Hockey has produced some won¬ 
derful half-backs, and one’s recollection of them is 
their wonderful capacity for work and their ability 
to recover and turn defence into attack. Some 
names that will be remembered are Miss Light, Miss 
Armfield, Miss Scarlett, Miss Burness, Miss Chamber- 
lain and Miss Bryan. Miss Scarlett stands out becuase 
her speed was so extraordinary, and her vitality and 
stamina were amazing. 


The Centre-Half 

( 2 ) 

It seems natural to write about this player before 
the others, as she has an absolutely commanding 
position of the game—she is rather like a general 
commanding a battle—she must press with the attack 
and she must defend to the last, and she must see 
that the opposing centre-forward never gets the ball, 
and if she does, she must take it straight away again. 

In other words, she must mark the centre-forward 
not for ten minutes, but for the whole period of the 
game, and above all she must mark her in that danger 
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zone on the edge of the circle. Here it will be that 
she will get lured away to tackle one of the inners, 
and if she goes, the centre-forward will be left free, 
and obviously nine times out of ten it is the “free" 
forward that scores the goal. It would be foolish, 
naturally, to mark the centre-forward and not leave 
her if the ball could be reached or a pass intercepted ; 
what I mean to convey is just this, that while it is 
good policy for the backs to interchange, it is infinitely 
better for the centre-half to adhere rigidly to her own 
centre-forward unless, of course, circumstances, and 
they must be extenuating circumstances, demand 
other measures. 

All this, of course, dispels absolutely that somewhat 
general opinion among young players that the centre- 
half can go where she likes, do what she likes—or 
in others words she is given a roving commission. 
Imagine the chaos that would be created. Since 
teams learned to mark scientifically, the necessity 
for one player who could do all the work has gone. 
It was a common practice to put at centre-half the 
player who was strong enough, had sufficient will¬ 
power and ability to be everywhere and lend a hand 
all over the field. Modern forwards would love this, 
as one forward would always be unmarked, and that 
means that goal-scoring would be simple. 

The^ centre-half stands 3 yards from the bully at 
the commencement of the game, and after goals 
have been scored. She should stand with her stick 
blade resting on the ground and not with it “up". 
Often when I have been playing centre-forward, I 
have, at the bully, flicked the ball back to the centre- 
half—she has been standing with her feet wide apart 
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and her stick “up”, and probably thinking of some¬ 
thing very far removed from hockey. The ball has 
gone between her feet—so unprepared was she that 
a cry of “Oh” has escaped. So was lost the oppor¬ 
tunity of opening up the game successfully. If the 
ball does go to the centre-half at the bully, she should 
naturally and without hesitation put the ball up 
ahead of one of the inners, and then not stand still, 
but move up behind the forwards ready to press home 
the attack. Then the question arises, must she leave 
the centre-forward she is supposed to be marking ? 
Here a little intelligence enters into the question. 
If the centre-forward is well-known, has speed, and 
ball-control, it is not wise to give her too much rope, 
and the centre-half must judge this for herself. Attacks 
are not often started in the middle of the field without 
the ball going out to the wings. If then the centre- 
half has gone up behind her own forwards to press 
the attack, which fails—then obviously she must get 
back to her centre-forward with all possible speed 
and see also that she gets on to the “ball side” of 
that player, it is so easy to mark on the wrong side. 
There must be no such things as “Oh, I can't get back” 
—the centre-half must get back, or else one forward 
will be free. 

There is one mistake a centre-half is very prone to 
make, especially if she is of the attacking sort. She 
gets the ball, and instead of passing it ahead to her 
forwards, she brings it up the field and as she does 
so the whole field moves ahead of her and is so driven 
into the circle. They are all rather penned in and as 
an attacking force the forwards become innocuous, 
there being no space in which to operate, and being. 
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so close together they are easy to mark. I have seen 
this happen a great many times, and especially in 
one Territorial Match. The side which was pressing 
continually, scored nothing at all as the circle was 
thick with players all the time. The side which 
won, and they were inferior really, broke away, had 
a clear field and plenty of space in which to operate, 
scored twice. The half-backs of the losing side were 
all pressing hard and were almost on the edge of the 
circle, but it would have paid if they had withdrawn 
a little, let the game spread out a bit, and then set 
their forwards in motion again. 

So far we have seen that a half-back must be intelli¬ 
gent, capable of marking all the game, and be strong 
enough to resist the temptation of being led into a 
false position. 

She must, of course, know how to make and use all 
the strokes ; as she will be called upon to execute 
them all during the game. There will be hard swinging 
passes to the wings, delicate pushes and scoops into 
small spaces ahead of the inners, there will be decep¬ 
tive directional drives at “free hits”. There will be 
good hard clearances in defence and there will be 
jobs and jabs—those little telling pushes that just 
manoeuvre the ball away from the blade of the oppos¬ 
ing forward’s stick. Centre-half is obviously not the 
place for a beginner or a novice—rather it is for the 
experienced capable hand, who is imperturbable, 
cool, collected, and to whom panic is unknown. 

Although this next attribute is all part and parcel 
of all the half-back’s work, especially does it belong 
to a centre-half. It is just the necessity of knowing 
when to watch and wait rather than to rush in and 
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tackle. For instance, we will suppose that the centre- 
forward has the ball and is coming down the field with 
it. If the centre-half goes in and makes the tackle, 
the ball will be passed one way or the other, and the 
centre-half will find herself out of position. On the 
other hand, if she retreats slightly and rather hovers, 
this has an upsetting effect on the forward who will 
hesitate and wonder what is going to happen, lha 
is the moment then, to tackle, get the forward vacillat¬ 
ing, and then spring the surprise. Nothing is more 
disturbing to an attacking forward than a half or back 
that ostensibly will not make up her mind and tackle. 

So this watchfulness with stick down is a thing to 
be developed, and such players as Miss Burness have 
developed it until it has almost become an art. 


The Left-Half 

( 3 ) 

Of all the difficult places this is perhaps the 
worst—nevertheless it is full of possibilities for an 
enterprising player. The chief difficulty is caused y 
the player invariably having to tackle her wing on the 
wrong side. This can be avoided if the half keeps 
to the side line—and so make it impossible for the 
wing player to get round her. But even this can be 
overdone, as obviously if the half stays out near the 
touchline the wing will have the sense to pass the ba 
in—or even go in herself and so leave the half-back 
high and dry on the touchline. 
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This tackling on the left is a difficult proposition. 
The rule says that neither the player nor her stick 
shall be touched, so obviously great care is needed 
in the manoeuvre. Fouls occur often because the 
left-half attempts too much. If the wing is getting 
away the most the half-back can do is to spoil the 
movement. If she attempts more, as often as not 
she will foul by illegal tackling. The best thing to 
do is to give the ball a jab away from the end of the 
wing’s stick—it may go over the side line—that does 
not matter, the movement will have been spoiled and 
danger for the moment avoided. 

Like the other half-backs this player must be press¬ 
ing with her attack and able to recover and “get on” 
on to her wing for defence—her stick must be down 
at bullies—and she must take her rolls in and free 
hits quickly and be sure that she makes the most use 
of them. 

This position on the field is obviously one for the 
player who is prepared to specialize—it is difficult 
and requires a great deal of thought. One of the 
most difficult situations she will have to cope with 
will be the intercepting of the pass from the right- 
inner to the wing. If the inner is worth her place 
she will do all she can before she actually passes the 
ball, to lure the half-back away from the wing. The 
half-back must not be lured—or it will mean des¬ 
truction—as the wing player will be free and then 
away with the ball. 

When the team’s defending, then the left-half should 
certainly hug the side line and so block the open avenue 
of the wing player—but when pressing an attack, 
then she can come in towards the circle. It is as well 
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to point out once more that to pass out to the wing 
once the “25" has been reached is a waste of time 

and certainly defeats the ends in view. 

Miss P. Scarlett, who played for England and the 
Midlands at left-half so successfully, was wonderful 
to watch. She was a worrier and a warrior—full of 
energy—she never gave up—the wing could never 
have gone too far for her to attempt to catch her up. 
She was what all left half-backs must be, “an opti- 

mist". 


The Right-Half 

( 4 ) 

Apart from certain special things that are expected 
of a right-half it would be idle repetition to go agam 
into detail once more about the work of a half-back. 
The right-half no less than the centre and the left 
must, of course, possess all the physical and menta 
attributes of her confreres. She certainly has a much 
easier time than her fellow on the left—as she is in 
the natural position for a tackle—she has not to be 
continually making the awkward tackle—known as 
“tackling on the left". On the other hand, she must 
be very careful not to be drawn into the centre , t is 
she will find difficult to avoid, as the attack always 
veers that way, she will find herself going in so as to 
be able to cope with it better. If she does this s e 
will hinder the back and cramp the centre-half. On 
the other hand, she must not let the wing player take 
her out to the touch line and then leave her—that is 

a terrible thing to have happen. 
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The right wing will expect good passes up the field 
ahead of her—and the right-inner should make spaces 
for the half to put the ball into—such things the half¬ 
back must look for. But—this is important—she 
must not overhit the forwards. If she does she is 
merely making a present to the opposing defence. 
This is very easy to do and often forwards are blamed 
for not getting on with the game—and wasting passes 
when in reality it is the fault of the half-backs who 
are overhitting. 

When the attack is being pressed home, it is often 
a good move if the right-half sends a hard pass across 
the field to the left-inner—who receives it in the 
natural position and should be able to get in the shot. 

I would urge all half-backs when pressing home an 
attack not to come up too far and so force all the 
forwards and the opposing defence into the circle. 
Very little other than confusion will result. It is 
very trying also to feel that your own half-backs are 
treading on your heels—it creates a very cramped 
feeling. 

As I said at the beginning of this chapter, a half¬ 
back is half-back and half-forward—there can be 
no period of rest for her—as she must defend and 
attack. There must be ho hesitation, no giving up— 
no getting tired, but there is always the knowledge 
that a team more or less stands or falls by the value 
of its half-line. 
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THE BACKS 

(I) 

C ONSIDERING that I have spent my life 
avoiding and trying to outwit backs I can 
only write of the things that I know they 
should not do—and the things that I dislike them 

doing intensely. . n 

To begin at the beginning, the old theory that ail 

that was required of a back was a good hefty hit, a 

fierce countenance, a large body, and a middle-aged 

mind, has gone to the winds. 

At the moment backs are in the ascendancy and 

they have with their wonderfully worked-out methods 
of marking and covering reduced the forward-lines 
to mediocrity. The so lauded forward pass has 
become innocuous and we must admit that now the 
backs are fast, resourceful and clever, and it is increas¬ 
ingly difficult to circumvent them at all. 

The backs have given up sitting on the edge of the 
circle while their forwards are attacking. Now they 
come up the field and help to press home the attack. 
It is, of course, very obvious that a back might as 
well make her tackle on the half-way line as on the 
edge of her own circle. It stands to reason that if 
she misses the tackle there is still considerable ground 
to be covered before the danger zone is reached 
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and in the time that this takes to cover another tackle 
can be made. It is definitely a mistake for backs to 
sit back—unless and only unless they are opposed to 
a brilliant fast forward or forwards. Then it is good 
policy not to be too far away from the danger zone, 
as if the forward can get away and her entry into the 
circle is a solo—then a goal should be the result. 
When the game starts the left-back should be well 
up at the bully—further up than her partner on the 
right. This is because the ball so often comes out 
of the bully on the left side—as the opposing centre- 
forward is facing that way. 

Backs must never, never be caught playing paral¬ 
lel. I will tell of an actual occurrence in a match. 
Just as I was going to bully I looked up and saw that 
both backs were standing on their heels and standing 
about ten yards apart. I thought, “Surely there will 
be a gap down the middle of the field, I will test the 
theory/* By good luck I got the ball at the bully, 
avoided the centre-half and as I went down the middle 
of the field the backs came to life and looked aggressive. 
I hit the ball fairly hard between them, and they 
looked at each other and said “Yours” at exactly the 
same moment. In that moment of hesitation and 
misunderstanding caused by playing parallel I had 
gone through the middle and was in the circle. It 
is very obvious that such a simple attack would 
have been useless if the left-back had been up and the 
right-back slightly in the rear—covering. 

The next great fault of backs is again caused by 
indecision and by playing back too far. It is the 
obstructing of the vision of the goalkeeper. It is 
good policy up to a point to retreat in front of an 
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oncoming forward—but not to such an extent as to 
completely obliterate the goalkeeper’s view. This 



should be specially remembered at comers—when it 
is essential that the goalkeeper should have a chance 
to stop the ball. 
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The Right-Back 

This player is entirely responsible to see that the 
opposing left-inner does not get in a shot at goal— 
or, if possible, to see that she never gets the ball. 
She must intercept the passes, tackle her if she gets 
the ball—and above all, never let that player lure her 
away to the side line—as she will be left “sold" as 
the left-inner will have swerved back into the circle 
an unmarked player—and the unmarked player is the 
one to score the goal. 

I have played against many right-backs—some 
have been very easily beguiled and led into false 
positions, sometimes deliberately by going away from 
the goal—sometimes by body swerve—and pace 
variation. One stands out very clearly in my mind 
who could not, and would not, be deceived—you 
could not lead her into a false position. It was Mrs. 
Belchamber, who played for England for some years. 
She had watchfulness, patience, and sufficient “re¬ 
treat" in her game to put any attacking forward into 
a frenzy of despair. I remember one whole afternoon 
trying^ to play my own game against her—but she 
gradually dominated my attacks—and in the end it 
felt as if I was spoon-feeding her with the ball. She 
had that great attribute—personality, and she used 
it. 

As the question of covering and marking will be 
dealt with in a separate chapter, I will not take up 
space here—but there must be, of course, a real 
working understanding with the half-back in front 
of her—and the other back. It would be foolish to 
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let the left-wing go into the circle and get in her shot 
on the assumption that she was no business of the 
right-back's—but the special care of the right-half. 
If the wing has beaten the half-back it stands to 
reason that the back must leave the inner and go to 
the tackle, and the other back must leave her inner 
and come over to the inner where the attack is. So 
also the right-half must leave her wing and come 
to the free inner and leave the forward furthest 
away from the attack the unmarked player. This inter¬ 
change is very fascinating, and it is of great interest 
to the backs if they meet and discuss such things off 
the field. Many movements can be worked out on 
paper—and the experience gained is very valuable 
and furthermore it makes very real the understand¬ 
ing that is so necessary between the backs. They will 
know what the other intends to do and goals are 
usually scored through a misunderstanding on the 
part of the defence—and to cause this misunder¬ 
standing is of course the aim of any good forward 
line. 

The right-back, like the right-half, is usually in 
the natural position to make her tackle, which should 
be done very decidedly and at a well-chos^ but 
obscured moment, and having got the ball she should 
not drive her team ahead of her by bringing 
it up—her job is to get rid of it—and get the 
forward line in motion at the earliest possible 

moment. 
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those of her partner, and to sum up the main elements 
of back play I should be inclined to say, Mark, Watch, 
then Tackle. Upset every attempted shot at goal, 
clear early, and do not run with the ball through the 
forward line. Do not infringe laws m the circle, this 
means a penalty comer. Remember that the goal¬ 
keeper needs to see the ball. Never drive into an 
oncoming forward. Keep the stick down in all 
tense moments—and never, never give up. 
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THE GOALKEEPER 

G OALKEEPING ! Many hockey followers and 
even players turn cold at the thought, and to 
those entirely ignorant of the game, the goalkeeper 
is regarded as the “Aunt Sally" of the piece. Such is 
not the case, however, and many a player who has 
had to go in goal, possibly after much persuasion, in 
an emergency, has come to the conclusion that there 
was very little need for the “cold shivers" after all. 
Granted, the goalkeeper's job is by no means a soft 
one, and requires any amount of pluck, it is perhaps 
one of the most interesting positions on the field. It 
is full of possibilities and, of course, the goalkeeper 
cannot afford to make mistakes, for as often as not 
one mistake may lose her side the game, and while 
the remainder of the team may have made many 
mistakes between them, their mistakes have not such 
drastic results. She must be very careful, therefore, 
not to make mistakes. With regard to her dress and 
equipment—the goalkeeper should give very careful 
consideration to this question, for where the remainder 
of the team wear less clothing than in the ordinary 
way, the goalkeeper should add a little clothing and 
equipment to the ordinary playing garb. Above all, 
she must keep warm and she must protect herself 
against some very hard knocks. In addition to good 
thick stockings and underclothing she should wear a 
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sweater either under or over her tunic, and if it is 
very cold she might also wear a blazer and a scarf, so 
long as she does not hamper her movements. Gloves 
are very necessary, as one cannot do justice to oneself 
with cold hands. The question of footwear and pads 
is largely one of individual taste ; there are many 
patent goalkeeper's boots and footpads on the market, 
but personally I advocate an ordinary hockey boot 
with the usual bars on the soles and heels, with a 
good straightforward kicking-out pad, which covers the 
instep without impeding the footwork. Then for the 
legs I think an ordinary pair of serviceable wicket¬ 
keeper’s pads are as good as any. Some of the pads 
one sees at times are encumbrances and should be 
avoided. Having dealt with the dress and equip¬ 
ment of the goalkeeper, I will pass on to her play. 
Anticipation, confidence, courage and a perfect under¬ 
standing with her backs are perhaps the chief essen¬ 
tials of the goalkeeper. Anticipation should be first 
and foremost, for with correct anticipation as her lead¬ 
ing asset, the other essentials will naturally follow 
and the goalkeeper's job ceases to be a hard one. 
Even when the play is at the other end of the field 
she should not take her attention off the game, but 
should follow the ball metaphorically speaking, of 
course, wherever it is, and as soon as her opponents 
formulate an attack she should get to her goal line 
in order that her defence may begin there. I am not 
a believer in the goalkeeper staying on her goal line, 
but I do consider that she should aways start her 
defence from the line whenever possible. If the goal¬ 
keeper can prevent the forwards shooting, she will 
spend a much happier afternoon and incidentally get 
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more of the play, than if she allows herself to be pep¬ 
pered with shots the whole of the seventy minutes. 
If she is quick enough and her anticipation is right, 
she can in a number of cases get to the ball before 
the forward. She must be ever on the alert and must 
make up her mind in an instant and above all must 
not hesitate. Having reached the ball first, she should 
flick it with her instep to one of her backs, if possible, 
who will clear. This, of course, is where the under¬ 
standing with the backs comes in. When opposed 
to very fast forwards often the goalkeeper’s only hope 
is to leave her goal and endeavour to prevent them 
shooting, but it must be done very quickly and timed 
to a fraction of a second. The very moment the for¬ 
ward pushes the ball past the back, the goalkeeper 
must make straight for it as quick as lightning and 
meet it with her instep just inside the circle. In this 
way the goalkeeper can time and time again beat 
fast forwards and will cause them to alter their tactics 
so that they become nothing like so dangerous. In 
the same way the goalkeeper should advance to meet 
a forward who has got the ball in the circle, thus 
narrowing down the space into which the forward 
has to shoot. Of course, there will be many occasions 
on which the goalkeeper will have to "stay at home", 
such as when an attack is successfully made down 
either of the wings and the wing-player centres and 
in the case of a general concerted attack on the whole 
forward line. In these cases the goalkeeper has to 
make up her mind which of the forwards will ulti¬ 
mately shoot and, of course, if she can intercept the 
final pass to this forward so much the better, but in 
most cases the final pass will be a backward one and 
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the forward received the ball possibly only just inside 
the circle. The goalkeeper must anticipate also where 
the forward whom she feels certain will receive the 
. ball to shoot, will place her shot and position herself 
accordingly. It is safe to assume that the majority 
of shots will be on the ground or just above the ground, 
so the goalkeeper must get her feet or her pads to the 
ball. Many goalkeepers stop the ball well but let 
it rebound, and the opposing forwards following up 
score easily. The goalkeeper's job, therefore, is to 
clear as well as save, and the reason why the ball so 
often rebounds is because the goalkeeper meets it 
with stiff legs. Now if she wants to make the ball— 
however hard it has been hit—stop dead at her feet, 
she must get her feet or pads to the ball with her 
knees well bent forward. This has the effect of 
“trapping” the ball and it will drop dead in front of 
the goalkeeper. All she will then have to do is to 
give the ball a gentle tap with her left instep, and clear 
it up the field, always towards the wings, with her 
stick. With a little practice these movements can 
be done with a clockwork precision and will prove 
very effective. Of course, her anticipation may be 
wrong or the forward’s shot may not have gone where 
she intended it to go, and the ball does not come 
straight for the pads. In these cases she should get 
either her hand or a foot to the ball if possible and 
then clear it. She should not take a flying kick at 
the ball or rely solely upon her stick for stopping it, 
except in absolutely extreme cases. She should always 
treat a slow trickling shot as the most difficult thing 
she has had to attend to all the afternoon, for as often 
as not these “tricklers” when treated disrespectfully 
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have a happy knack of popping over the goalkeeper's 
stick or feet and rolling over the line and making 
one feel silly. The goalkeeper must take care not to 
get unsighted, she should tell the people in front of 
her, a little forcibly, if necessary, that she is also in 
the game and would like to see the ball. At corners 
she should insist on having the goal to herself. The 
goalkeeper is allowed certain liberties or privileges. 
She may kick the ball in the circle and umpires are 
requested not to penalize her if the ball does not 
fall perpendicularly from the hand to the ground, but 
the goalkeeper must not sit on the ball, keep a foot 
on it or hold it in any way. She may not obstruct a 
forward or commit any of the various breaches for 
which other players can be penalized, or she may have 
a penalty bully given against her, which invariably 
means a goal. In conclusion, let me say that goal¬ 
keeping can be as easy or as hard as the goalkeeper 
cares to make it ; but if the goalkeeper gives all her 
attention to the game whether the ball is at her end 
of the field or the other, and if she is sufficiently clad 
to keep warm, and if she can keep calm and collected 
and her anticipation does not forsake her, and her 
understanding with the rest of the defence is as it 
should be, if she can smile as graciously as she picks 
the ball from the back of the net for the sixth or seventh 
time as she did the first, then goalkeeping, apart 
from its possibilities, becomes just as pleasant a posi¬ 
tion as any other on the field, a position which will, 
I think, be more sought after in the future than it 
has been in the past. 
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Bullying 

(i) 

H OCKEY is a series of incidents of all small 
happenings, strung together in a series to make 
a complete game. These incidents are naturally, in 

themselves, extremely important. 

The bully, which occurs many times during a game, 
is the one characteristic of hockey that is not asso¬ 
ciated with any other ball game. It is of very ancient 
origin—and it is impossible to think of the game 
without it. But I say, without much fear of contra¬ 
diction, that it is still made as badly as even it could 
be. It has been my lot to see many bullies—and take 
part in thousands, and in all there is the same element 
—and that, hope for the best—there is no thought 
or definite action of the hands to make the ball do 
something controlled. 

It is a sad, but nevertheless true, statement that in 
the centre of most club hockey pitches there is a bald 
depression. If there has been rain this depression is 
not unnaturally filled with a mixture of mud and water. 
It is the custom for the opposing centre-forwards— 
to go to this natural saucer—submerge the ball in it 
and then bully—by means of three determined and 
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hurried strokes, and then push mightily at the ball— 
and, as I said before, hope for the best—and the 
strongest man wins. When the ball does come out 
it invariably goes straight to a centre-half who opens 
out the game. I am not complaining about the ball 
going to the centre-half—but what has happened 
before. It is unsightly and so unnecessary. 

There are many things that can be done at the bully 
—but, like all other movements, they need co-ordina¬ 
tion of brain and hands. The player who is bully¬ 
ing must know beforehand what it is she is attempt¬ 
ing. I have found that it does not pay to get the 
ball out of the bully so that it goes straight ahead. 
It is easy to see that such a movement will only send 
it to the opposing centre-half, and she can very natur¬ 
ally open up the game to the advantage of her own 
side. 

I would like to put in here that three other players 
on the same side as the centre-forward are interested 
in that bully. Namely, the centre-half and the 
two inners. The former must never be caught with 
her feet wide apart and her stick up—she must always 
be ready to receive the ball from the bully. Also, 
the two inners should move forward into the space 
ahead of them at the third stroke of the bully. On 
no account should they have a little chat with the 
opposing inner. They should be on their toes, and 
as the ball comes out of the bully they will be already 
on the move. 

I am only going to deal with the three bullies I 
practise myself. Each one needs ball-control and a 
quick pair of wrists—but each one is a very definite 
movement and gets the ball in a chosen direction. 
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There is no hope for the best about it—it is all calcu¬ 
lated to happen. There is a thing that a player who 
has to bully can always do—and that is, to get to the 
ball first and take up a comfortable commanding 
position over it; and I would repeat here—‘‘A ball 
is controllable if it is under the player's face." 

Surely there can be no penalty for getting anywhere 
first, other than having to wait for other people. 

We will presume then that the player has taken up 
a commanding position—with her feet apart and 
placed square to the ball; she is holding her stick 
fairly low down with her right hand, so that she can 
make the ball do what she wants it to do. The player 
in her mind is determined to put the ball back to her 
own centre-half—who can, as I have said before, open 
up the game to advantage if the inners have moved 
forward and are not standing facing their own goal. 
The centre-half we will suppose is expecting such a 
thing to happen—so she, too, is ready feet together 
stick blade resting gently on the ground—just waiting 
to receive the ball. Now we come to the actual move¬ 
ments of the stick. All players know that the ground 
must be hit three times—and so must the opponent s 
stick before the ball can be touched. Now some 
players bully so rapidly that the stick is merely flipped- 
about and so is out of control. Some players bully 
making a hit at the ground far away from the ball 
and so on the third stroke there is again in process an 
uncontrolled movement. Never let the opposing 
player bully faster than you want. It is a mistake to 
be goaded into this form of uncontrollability. Myself, 
I cannot bully quickly, but I constantly meet players 
who rush it through and hope by sheer speed and 
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strength to worry the ball to their own side. The 
way to bully is to keep the stick as close to the ball 
as possible, and above all keep control of the stick 
and feel that it is always near the ball, ready at any 
moment to get to it first. . . . We start out to make 
the bully which sends the ball to our own centre- 
half. At the end of the third stroke the stick is turned 
over very rapidly, and with a slight reverse flick the 
ball is put back and is so received by the centre-half— 
who is ready waiting. This is a most successful bully. 
It is not difficult and it can be practised. It needs a 
very determined grip with the right hand fairly low 
down the stick. The player herself must “get down” 
to the bully. Having got rid of the ball the centre- 
forward should also move up with her forward line and 
not stand rooted watching the others perform. The 
whole movement is spoiled if the centre-half is not 
ready. 

It is obvious that it would be foolish in the extreme 
if this bully were to happen continuously. So we must 
try others. 

The next bully will get the ball out to the right-inner 
if the centre-forward is bullying and out to the right- 
wing if the right-inner is bullying. 

In this there are two distinct controlled movements 
and requires practice before it can be done—but it is 
so worth while to be able to bully really well. 

Now we have taken up our position over the ball— 
the centre-half is ready, and we know the inners are 
going to move up into the space ; if this does not 
happen the whole movement will be wasted. 

We have got our stick firmly with the right hand well 
down. At the end of the third stroke with a very 
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quick, caressing movement we pull the ball towards 
us—very rapidly that. The opponent's stick will be 
going through as she attempts to hit the ball—at that 
moment our stick blade goes behind the ball and with 
a push-stroke helped and strengthened by the body 
moving forward the ball is put up in front of the right- 
inner and at once the whole forward line is in motion. 
All that is needed is the control and quickness of wrist 
to move the ball sufficiently out of the line of the stroke 
of the opponent’s stick. The rest is all plain sailing. 
There we have two things we can do. 

The next bully is perhaps a little more intricate, but 
really when reduced to a habit is a very simple thing. 
This bully gets the ball to the left-inner if the centre 
is bullying—but it is infinitely a much more useful 
method to the left-inner who when she is bullying can 
as the result set her wing in motion. 

We will suppose then that there is a “25” bully to 
be taken. The left-inner being alert gets to the ball 
and takes up her position and she determines to get 
the ball up to her left wing. 

As in the last bully, the ball must be taken away 
from the opponent's stick, but this time the ball is going 
to come out of the bully in the other direction, and not 
over to the right. This fact necessitates that the player 
must move her left foot and take herself a step away 
from the bully, or else she will interpose her body 
between the ball and the opposing player, and that is 
not allowed. So at the end of the third stroke there 
is a simultaneous stepping back with the left foot and 
a drawing away of the ball, and then again with a 
quick push or scoop stroke the ball is put ahead of the 
left-wing. 
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The diagram shows the line of flight of the ball. 



—-Pot-K boll 


There are other bullies—but they most savour of 
chance rather than real controlled effort. 

There is no need to go on to a hockey field to practise 
the bully, it can be done almost anywhere, and five 
minutes spent in this way will be, I am sure, well 
rewarded. 

Passing 

( 2 ) 

If I were asked to sum up what to do when passing, 
in a few words I should, without a moment’s hesitation, 
say, “Avoid the obvious.’’ 
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Anything blatant is easily counteracted, and any¬ 
thing obvious is almost sure to meet failure. There 
are other things, of course, that concern passing, 
which, after all, is only the sending of the ball from 
one player to another in such a controlled and accurate 
way that the recipient need not hesitate in her run 
to receive it. That is all very well—and is governed 
by direction and speed of the ball—but still there 
are other things. It would be a simple matter if there 
were no opponents in the way all waiting and ready 
to intercept anything that comes their way. Now 
it is the duty of the player with the ball to lead at 
least one of the defence into a false position so that 
she can, by so doing, reap the benefit of the space 
that is created. 

For instance, we will suppose that the left-inner 
gets the ball—she decides that she is going to pass 
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to her wing. Standing watching and ready is the 
right-back—while the right-half is already in close 
attendance on the left wing. The movement should 
at first be a distant incline towards the centre of the 
field—in the hope that the right-back will move over 
sufficiently to allow the ball to be put in front of and 
across her to the left-wing. 

So often an inner intends to pass to her wing and 
in a muddly sort of way she veers towards her—taking 
with her the player marking her—and in the end 
she rather makes a movement that looks like “Here 
is a present for you “—but as your players are con¬ 
centrated then, very little can happen. It is definitely 




Line ©f Ball 

good policy to go away from the intended direction 
of the pass—the defence are really in a cleft stick— 
because if they do not move over to cover there 
must be a gap in another place—and it is obvious 
that advantage should be taken of it without hesita¬ 
tion. This is, of course, all direct passing from one 
forward to another and not the forward pass. Before 
leaving direct passing, I would say that I have always 
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found that it pays better to pass sooner than you 
really think necessary. 

That may sound a little like an anachronism, but 
it is cool, sober fact—and proved by experience. 

A forward pass is generally given by a defence 
player to a forward—or rather, I should say, is put 
ahead of the forward by the defence player. But the 
forward should take as much if not more part in this 
act as the defence player with the ball. The forward 
must definitely go away from the actual place where 
she wants the ball putting—and in so doing she will 
lead out of position the defence player responsible 
for her inactivity—and then the ball should go into 
the space so created, and the forward, with full 
knowledge of what is to happen, can get on to it 
with all speed. 

Passing is infinitely more telling than all the dodges 
in the world—it is much prettier to watch and is 
much more able to create chaos among the defence 
than anything else, but it must be accurate—done 
with precision—and, if necessary, scooped and pushed 
rather than hit. 

On a good ground it pays to adopt short, sharp, 
direct passing, but in mud and on rough stuff forward 
long passing is much more likely to meet with success. 


M arking 

( 3 ) 

It is not so very long ago since marking was almost 
an unknown quantity, and its introduction into 
hockey did away with the theory that the centre- 
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half, given sufficient ability and stamina, could lend a 
hand anywhere and everywhere. 

Marking is, of course, a product of modem hockey 
and really means that players perform in pairs, marker 
and marked, the latter always trying to avoid the 
persistent attentions of the former. 

To take a simple view of the matter it would seem 
impossible for any forward to score a goal or even 
receive the ball. There are five forwards in the forward 
line. Opposed to that there are three half-backs and 
two backs, which makes five, so there are five defence 
to look after five forwards. 
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It is the duty of the defence to see that their 
opposing forward never gets the ball, and if she does, 
to take it away immediately. How can this be done ? 
The answer is simple. By an intelligent manoeuvring 
to keep on the ball side of the player, and by refusing 
to be led into false positions, and by judging when it 
is good policy to back up her own side's attacking 
forwards, and when it is policy to stay, and mark 
her opponent. Marking is easy until the game 
develops rapidly and a crisis arrives, a defence player 
is beaten and left—that means that a forward is 
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free, there being only five defence. The question will 
arise : "Can I leave my forward ?’’ This proves how 
closely covering is wrapped up with marking. We w 


take an instance. . , _ , u , - 

The right-wing gets away, outwits the left half-back, 

who is left standing. The right-wing shows signs 

of going to the circle edge to shoot, then the left-back 

must leave the inner and tackle-but the inner must 

not be left free. So the right-back comes over to mark 

her. This will leave the left-inner free, and to marK 

this player the right-half must come in, and that will 

leave the left-wing free ! This is not dangerous, as 

she is well away from where the attack is really 

dangerous. What so seldom happens is the action 

recommended to the right-half. I speak here as a 

left-inner, and often when an attack has developed 

on the right-wing, I have been left free because the 


defence has gone over. 

The right-half may have come in a bit, but not 
nearly enough, and unless that player comes righ 
over she will be useless as she will be marking on 
the no-ball side, a hopeless thing to do. She must 
at all costs get into such a position that will enable 
her to intercept any pass that the left-inner migh 


There must be no easing up of marking towards 
the end of the game, and on no account must any 
player be left unmarked on the edge of the circle. 

A defence player who has been beaten, and has 
got left, must get back into a position as soon as ever 
she can, but she must not rush in and upset the 
movements of her own defence. She may, until the 
danger has passed, be wise to hover on the edge 
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of the danger-zone until she sees how things are work¬ 
ing out. It is definitely as bad to rush in and spoil some¬ 
one else’s movement, as it is just to view all that is 
happening from behind, having been left stranded. 

Marking requires intelligence, and anticipation, and 
the very decided quality of determination to stick 
to a job to the end. Actually it is a difficult task, 
and often it would appear much more fun to go off 
on expeditions after other players rather than stay 
and mind one’s own business, proving how true is the 
fable, that everyone else’s job is better than one s 
own. 


Dodges 

( 4 ) 

I have said earlier in this book that the best “dodge” 
is to pass the ball to another player—and I would 
like again to repeat that, but there are times when 
a forward can, given the necessary stick-work and 
ball-control, elude the defence by herself and so 
reach the circle. To do this it is very necessary to 
keep the ball as close as possible—the closer it is to 
the point of the stick, naturally, the more controllable 
it is, that is the secret of all ball-control. Given the 
necessary space, there are several ways of eluding 
or deluding an opponent—but there must be that 
very necessary space. It is useless attempting to be 
clever in a crowded circle. Now we will suppose that 
a forward has decided that she must “go through on 
her own”. She will very naturally meet defence players 
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who will tackle her. She must then be in complete 
control of herself and the ball. What can she do to avoid 
the opponent ? Just before the tackle is to be made 
she must increase or decrease her running speed— 
nothing upsets the defence player so much as that. 
Then, as the tackle is made, she can pull the ball 
slightly over to the left and simultaneously bring it 
back again with reverse stick and leave, we hope, the 
defence player well on her heels. 

That is one method and very useful for forwards 
attacking from the left. All it needs is pace variation 
and a quick action of the wrists. 

Another even more simple method is simply to 
scoop the ball over the tackling player's stick. There 
is no need to lift the ball high, just about knee height 
is sufficient. To do this well the forward must really 
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“get down” to it and see that her stick really does 
go under the ball to lift it. Otherwise blank, hopeless 
failure is the result. 

Another method frequently used by the right side 
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forwards: as the defence player tackles, the for¬ 
ward pushes the ball to the right and runs to the 
left and gathers the ball on the other side and goes on. 

Trick dodges of this sort can be easily overcome by 
a defence with intelligence. If they know that a for¬ 
ward is given to individual attempts of this kind, it 
is good policy for two defence players to keep close 
together. As the forward puts the ball round the 
first one, the second steps in and takes the ball before 
anything further happens. This all sounds as if I were 
going against the theory of marking. I am—but if 
there is one individual forward in the line who is 
capable of doing damage, then this method of hunting 
her in couples can be employed. The chances are 
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that the forward will not pass—if she does, of course, 
the defence are undone. But that is where the use 
of intelligence comes in—and the need to adopt 
methods to the actions and development of the moment. 
It is not good hockey to overdo dodges—the margin 
of error is so slight that many are doomed to failure 
—and, after all, the best dodge is to lead a defence 
player into a false position, create a space, and put 
the ball into it for another forward to carry on the 
work. That is team play—that is^ hockey. 
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Apart from the fact that energetic forwards “tackle 
back it falls to the lot of the defence to do the 
“tackling”, which, I think, is one of the most difficult 
things to do. It means that a player must take away, 
by some legitimate means, the ball from another 
player who has it in full control. That is the difficulty 
the player with the ball has, or is supposed to have, 
it in complete control. 

Now, from a forward's point of view, it is good 
to see a back running into a tackle—she is not con¬ 
trolled, she is obviously going to make the tackle and, 
once having made it, she cannot recover rapidly. 

U this, then, must be wrong from the defence point 
of view. 


A defence player can run towards the tackle, but 
s e should never run into it, and at the actual moment 
o the tackle she should be stationary, so retaining 
the body balance and control that are the secret of 
success. So then I repeat, at the actual moment of 
o tackle, the defence player must be stationary, 
stationary in a definite way. It is very obvious 
at the attacking player will try to evade the tackle 
'“■she has only two sides on which to hit the ball. 

th ^ e ^ ence player must be ready to cope with 
°se two sides, she must cover as much ground 
on either side of her as possible. How can that be 
one ? On her right she can cover a good deal with 
er stick, provided she keeps it low, but what of 
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the other side ? Now this is where the balance comes 
in. The tackle must be made with the entire weight 
of the body on the right foot, so that it is possible to 
put out the left to block the pass which may other¬ 
wise go free. If the player gets her weight on both 
feet she will not be able to do this, and it is obviously 
quicker to move the left foot than bring over the 
stick into a reverse position and hope to stop the 
ball that way. It is the duty of the defence player 
to cover as much ground on either side of her as she 
possibly can. 

The actual moment for the tackle should be cloaked, 
a forward likes nothing more than an obvious back : 
the obvious back being the one who grips her stick, 
rims with eyes afire, full of determination, towards 
the forward with the ball. It is very seldom that 
success favours such methods. The correct moment 
is the least expected one, and only the defence player 
can decide it. It usually occurs after the forward 
with the ball has given it a forward tap and is pre¬ 
paring to give it one more, but there can be no hard 
and fast ruling given on the matter. 

Now as to the strokes employed. The ordinary 
straightforward tackle is made with the stick in both 
hands and held not too rigidly, but the stick must 
be kept low the whole time. It is fatal to have to 
jab it down at the last moment. The back then chooses 
her moment, keeps her stick held fairly loosely, yet 
securely, and rather with a pouncing movement, puts 
herself and stick behind or in front of the ball, 
remembering at the same time, to be alert for all 
possible efforts on the part of the forward. That is 
the straightforward tackle. But what of a left-half 
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chasing a right-wing and trying to tackle on the 
left ? She must not, of course, touch her opponent’s 
person or stick, neither must she obstruct her in any 
way. At the best, then, this player can only spoil 
the movement by getting the ball away or off the 
side line. Seldom can such a tackle be turned into 
an attack. The players will be running side by side. 
The right-wing will, or should be, slightly slower than 
the half-back, as she has to control the ball as well 
as run. So the half should be able to overtake suffi¬ 
ciently to make a stroke at the ball without in any 
way obstructing the wing player. The stroke she can 
make is only a right hand reverse stroke. This is 
made with the stick held in one hand and a quick 
wristful movement, and the ball hit when just ahead of 
the other player's stick. At the best, it will only 

e a spoiling movement, and can seldom be turned 
mto attack. 


On the other side of the field it is often found that 
a ^ Afferent stroke must be made. We will suppose 
mat the left-wing has got away, and the right-half 
is chasing after her. Again the defence player must 

before she tackles, or she will in all prob- 

a llity either touch the other player's person or hit 

er stick and that is not allowed. The stick must 

e held in the left hand, and as the ball is just ahead 

o the wing a sweeping movement is made and the 

all hit in the direction of the side-line. It will be seen 

again that this tackle is pure defensive work and not 
really attack. 


Given a little stick-work and the ability to handle 
a stick with one hand, some power of concentration, 
a calm outlook, any defence player can get as used 
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to tackling as to any of the other parts of her work. 
It is a joyous feeling to have spoiled a movement, 
to have robbed a forward of the ball, and perhaps the 
greater joy is to be able, by bringing off a successful 
tackle, turn an attack into a counter-attack. 


“Rolling In 
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This subject presented to me a great difficulty, 
and I felt in no way an authority on the matter. I 
approached Miss P. M. Bumess, because she, as 
England’s right-half, has had much experience of 
rolling in. Further, she has played with Miss Mabel 
Bryant as her wing, and this means that she has 
gained the experience that Miss Bryant has collected 

in her many years of hockey. 

So, with Miss Bumess’s permission, I am including 
her notes on Rolling In as she wrote them. They are 
infinitely more illuminating than ever I could have 
written them, and I think extremely valuable : 

There are at least six players personally concerned 


in a roll in. 

Speaking as a wing-half, there is the back behind 
me, the wing and the inner in front of me, and the 
opposing half and opposing wing and inner forwards. 

Six people in a line, three with whom I have a 
definite understanding, three who hope to get the ball 
first, and five yards between them and me. 

I must get a fairly clear idea of the positions of 
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those six players, and decide at once the best way 
to give the best advantage to my forwards, either 
directly or indirectly, and an idea what will happen 
if the roll in is not successful. 

From the Right. 

It is definitely easier to give advantage from a 
roll in from the right than from the left, as the ball 
travels to the non-stick side of the opponents, and 
forces them to rely mainly on fielding it with reversed 
stick, and requiring exceptionally quick footwork. 

There are Four Obvious Ways of Rolling In. 

1. Direct to the wing. 

2. Direct to the inner. 

3. To the wing via the inner. 

4. To the back. 

1. A fast wing, placing herself some distance up 
the five yards* line, should be able to reach a ball 
rolled hard and as close to the outside line as possible, 
as she is already facing in the right direction and the 
opposing half has to turn completely round before 
starting to run. 

It is an advantage for a right-half to be able to 
roll with her left hand, so that the hand can follow 
through in the same direction as the ball; however, 
if the right hand is used, a twist, as when an off- 
break is put on under-hand bowling, will keep the 
ball curving towards the outside line, making a better 
angle for the wing. 

2. A roll in, taken quickly, before the opponents 
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have arranged themselves in good positions for mark¬ 
ing, will give an inner, placing herself almost opposite 
the half rolling in, a good opportunity for getting 
away, either on her own, or- 

3. By coming out to meet the ball and hitting it 
straight up the field to the right-wing. 

There is always the chance that the opposing half 
will be drawn forward, leaving the wing free. 

4. Rolling the ball to the back is always a dangerous 
move and is only of real advantage when the opponents 
seem to be blocking every other position, and the 
back has time to clear up to the forwards. 

From the Left. 

The same remarks apply, and it is easier to roll 
the ball hard up the side-line and easier to follow it up, 
as body and feet are both facing in the right direction. 

A word about the position of the hand and body. 
The lower the position, the more even, and the more 
forceful will the roll in be. 

Let the hand follow through the ball, and once 
the ball has left the hand, get back into position. 

The temptation to stand and admire one's handi¬ 
work often gives the opposing wing a clear run. 

When the ball goes out of play near the attacking 
circle it is an advantage for the wing to take the roll 
in, leaving the half free to receive the ball and centre 
it, if necessary, also the wing is on the spot, and 
opportunities for scoring will be more favourable 
if the ball is put quickly into play. A minute's hesita¬ 
tion and the spaces will be blocked and the defence 
all back in position. 
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Corners 

( 7 ) 

There are certain laws governing comers which 
must be stated at the outset. The whole of the 
defending team must take up their positions behind 
the back line, and they must not come out on to the 
field until the ball has been hit. If a whistle is blown, 
the players behind the line will come out to that— 
hence the need for no whistle blowing at corners. 
The attacking forwards take up their position on 
the edge of the circle. The ball is hit from a spot 
three yards from the corner-flag on either the back 
line or the side-line. When it reaches the forwards it 
must be controlled in some way before a shot at goal 
is taken. This eliminates the appalling risk of flying 
shots hurting the players coming out from behind the 
goal-line. 

If a penalty bully is in progress the ball is placed 
ten yards from the goal-post—not as so frequently 
seen, on the spot where the circle meets the back line. 

We know the correct spots from where to take the 
hit—and we know that there must be no flying shot 
at the ball, it must be controlled. Now, as to ways 
and means. 

An ordinary comer is not so likely to meet with 
success as a penalty. The ball has infinitely further 
to travel, and in the time so occupied the defence 
players can get out. So it is essential that the wing 
player who takes the hit should hit the ball really 
hard to the edge of the circle. Here it should be 
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stopped with hand or stick—foot is too slow and 
uncertain, and a quick shot taken. All this must 
must be done at lightning speed as the defence players 
will not sit about idle and let the shot go in unmolested. 

For a comer from the left I often adopt the following 
tactics. The wing puts the ball hard to me, I stop 
it with my stick, and then, instead of taking a shot 
—the circle is so crowded—I deliberately go in the 
direction of the corner flag. Meanwhile, the defence 
players, in their anxiety to get out quickly, have 
overrun themselves—and I find myself alone with the 
goalkeeper—but with a very difficult shot to get in. 
It must be scooped hard for it to be successful, but 
all danger is eliminated by this method. 

A penalty comer is given if one of the defence 
players infringe the rules in the circle, or if the ball 
is deliberately put behind the back line—also by a 
defence player. 

This latter is left to the umpire's own judgment. 
If there is any doubt as to the matter, it is as well, 
I always think, to give the defence the benefit of the 
doubt, as a penalty comer is a very drastic punish¬ 
ment. 

Places are taken in exactly the same way for a 
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penalty comer hit—except that it is wise for the 
wing on the hit side to go out on to her wing, and 
keep out of the way. The ball must be ten yards 
from the goal-post, and all players, except the player 
actually taking the hit, must be five yards from the 

ball. . 4 

It is obvious by that, the ball has not very far to 

travel—and so it must not be hit too hard ; on the 

other hand, if it only travels across the circle very 

slowly it will give the defence time to get out and 

intercept, or at least spoil the shot. The ball must 

be hit sharply and crisply and definitely to one player 

ready and waiting for it. That player must adopt the 

method best suited to her for stopping the ball. I 

can only suggest what I find is best for myself. I 

get well in the line of the ball, stop it with my hand, 

and then aim hard at the right-hand side of the goal. 

All this has to be done quickly, and as it is much more 

easy to stop a ball coming from the right I always 

when I am captain of the team—have penalty comers 

taken from that side. The rule says that the team 

awarded the penalty bully may take it on which side 

suits them best. Again, advantage should be taken 

of this opportunity. 

Another method adopted for taking comer hits 
requires two players to co-operate on the edge of the 
circle, and this should only be attempted when the 
corner hit is taken from the left. One player stops 
the ball with her hand, and another player standing 
all poised and ready takes the shot the moment 
the ball is stopped. This requires practice—and can 
be brought to a very fine pitch of perfection. 

The weaknesses about comer hits are very apparent. 
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In the first case the ball is very seldom hit hard 
enough. The players on the edge of the circle do some 
very indefinite things in the way of trying to stop 
it, and in consequence it just wanders across the 
circle and is intercepted by the outcoming defence. 
Also, if the forward does manage to stop the ball— 
the resulting shot is usually very weak and badly 
placed. The work at comers must be definite, deter¬ 
mined, cool—nothing can be accomplished by hectic, 
hurried efforts. Every penalty comer should be a 
goal if properly taken. There is little excuse for the 
bad play we do see at comers—as they are things 
that can be practised—and a team can be judged 
as a team by the way it carries out such concerted 
efforts as this. Matches can be won on comers alone, 
and practice will soon show marked improvement. 
The defending side at a comer must all be "keyed 
up” to get out and spoil the shot with all possible 
speed. The forwards, as they go across the circle, 
can try to spoil the shot, but they should not loiter 
in the circle and so obscure the view of the goal¬ 
keeper. Their job is to get out and up the field in 
case their own defence do clear the ball up to them. 
A crowd in the circle is fatal at any time, and equally 
so at a comer. If the goalkeeper has a clear view 
of the player taking the shot the chances of her stopping 
it are infinitely greater than if she has no idea as to 

where the ball is coming from. 

Comers can be regarded as ceremonies and should 

be just as well organized and carried out. 
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Free Hits 


( 8 ) 

A free hit is not a ceremony ! That may be a quaint, 
strange remark. A ceremony is something solemn, 
prolonged, and usually watched by a great many 
people. Often the entertainment provided is unsatis¬ 
factory and unproductive. This is exactly what 
happens at some free hits. I will illustrate what I 
mean. A defence player, we will say, kicks the ball, 
and the whistle very rightly goes, and the game stops. 
Then begins the preparation for the ceremony. 
The player who is to take the free hit comes up to 
the ball, places it, grips her stick, looks round, waits 
until everyone is settled, until every one of her own 
side is thoroughly well-marked, hits at the ball, looks 
where she wants it to go, and brings off a deplorable 
shot, which nine times out of ten goes straight to 
one of the opposing side. 

Now all that is vastly amusing but quite unnecessary. 
A free hit is an advantage, and like all gratuitous 
advantages, it must be made use of while it is still 
an advantage. It is quite wrong to let all the players 
get settled, and the moment everyone is five yards 
from the ball, which must be stationary, the hit can 
be taken. There is no need to wait for a whistle. It 
is quite a wrong idea that this must be done. There 
should be no whistle for rolls in, comers, 25-bullies, and 
free hits. 

The player taking the free hit must be looking at 
the ball at the moment of impact—if she looks up, 
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obviously she will top it-and I have seen players 
miss a stationary ball completely simply because 
they were looking where they wanted the ball to go. 

It is foolish to pass the ball out to the wings near 
your own circle—the attack must be concentrated 
on the goal, and above all in such circumstances it 
is a mistake to hit the ball too hard. It should be hit 
crisply, definitely to one player, and not put into 

a crowd with a hopeful air. 

If the free hit takes place in mid-field, then a long 

forward pass to the wing is preferable. 

If an infringement of the rules takes place in the 

circle, the ball can be taken to a spot anywhere on the 
edge of the circle—it need not be hit from the spot 
where the foul occurred. This concession should be 
made the most of, and if the player knows that the 
opposing team is very strong on the right—then the 
ball should most certainly be taken over to the other 
side of the circle and the free hit taken from there. 

But I do want to make clear that a free hit is not 
a time when all and sundry can have a rest. OPP or . 
tunity must be seized and the fullest use made ol 

the advantage. 


Training 

( 9 ) 

Hockey is a game that can be played— and played 
extremely well by anyone of ordinary intelligence 
and physical development. There is no need o 
slavish methods of training to fit oneself for the game. 
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But to enjoy it and get the best out of it and to be 
sure of doing no injury to oneself, a few facts should 
be borne in mind. The game is seventy minutes in 
duration, and if it is fast it is sure to find out the 
weak spots. For instance, I think it is foolish of players 
to start the season by flinging into a hard game, 
it is asking for trouble. Some skipping a week or 
two before the season starts is good, and desirable, 
as we do not in the summer keep ourselves in running 
trim. ^ A wise captain will also have several “half- 
times” in the first practice or two until people begin 
to settle to the unaccustomed physical strain. The 
ordinary club player who works all the week and plays 
for recreation on Saturday needs no training, what 
she needs most is rest before and after the game. 
But the county player should certainly follow one 
or two simple rules. She should be in bed by ten o'clock, 
if she would give of her best ; to my mind, that is more 
important than all the dieting in the world. It is 
absolutely impossible to dance all night and play 
hockey in the daytime. 

The act of training is, to my mind, more psycho¬ 
logical than physical. The mental attitude of being 
in training is of great value. The very fact of feeling 
that one is in training, or saying : “I'm in training," 
is of value in itself. But to advocate rules to the 
ordinary hockey player who, in the main, lives 
an abstemious life is certainly unnecessary. It is 
a matter of bed early and a bright mental outlook, 

from which will result that feeling of physical well¬ 
being. 

It would be as foolish to eat such a thing as an 
apple just before a match as it would be to play on 
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CAPTAINCY 

I T is infinitely much more difficult to be the suc¬ 
cessful captain of a club team than to captain a 
Territorial side. I make that statement quite fear¬ 
lessly, as I have had experience of both. The club 
side is difficult to manage as a rule—the team is never 
the same two matches running—and often the captain 
is the live wire in the club, and gets the team together, 
arranges transport, sees to the lemons, teas, field, and 
so on ; and in the doing of these odds and ends she is 
bound to strike trouble—and no one knows better 
than a club captain that the world is full of two kinds 
of people. Those who do things and those who stand 
by and say why wasn’t it done another way ? 

In a book concerning hockey it is not possible to 
go into the domestic and social details that fall to 
the lot of a captain. But she should know when and 
how her visiting team are arriving, and she should 
meet them, if possible—see that the pavilion is ready 
for them, and that her own team have not taken 
all the available space; and after the match, she 
should see that the tea is a success—and, further, 
that all her own team do not sit at one end of the 
table and the visitors at the other. These things 
all seem rather futile when set down in this way, but 
hockey can be a means of social intercourse—and 
it is a pity to miss it. 

When the game is about to start the captain will 
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have to toss for choice of ends-the visitor should 

alwavs call Now which end to choose ? The P 0SltlM * 
of the ST is always the first thing to be^ considered 

keeper’s eyes, especially when getting low as it does 
in the second half. The best way is to ask the goal¬ 
keeper which end she prefers. Perhaps the field w 
have a slope. I always play with the slope in the 

first half—and get a good substantia lead ' lfp “ S1 “ 1 
It is always easy to hang on to a lead than to puU 
a game out of the fire in the second half. Also when 
the field slopes use long forward passes when Paying 
with it—and when playing up-hill use square passes. 

Whatever happens, though, make use of e P 
in the first half-^r the advantage willbe wasted^ 
Also if the wind is strong and down-field, I always 
choose to play with the wind. The chances are that 
the wind will lessen for the second half and anyway 
when once warmed up to the game, it is infimtdy 

easier to play than when just beginning. AU these 
things matter a great deal. But sometimes 
has definite feelings about certain grounds. They 
always like playing in a certain direction first n 

matter what the elements are like^ I beheve J\ J 

them do P what they want to do. Just one more word 
about which direction. If a captain knows thato 
circle cuts up very badly on a field, it is e y 
to play into that circle first while it is in g ood c0 * 
dition-the opposing side will get the benefit of it 
in the second half ; ball-control is slow and very diffi¬ 
cult on such a surface. Having won or lost the toss 
the captain should allow her visitors to go on trie 
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field and then take on her team. Previously she should 
have noticed if they were properly dressed. There 
should be no ornamental hair bands, jewellery, high- 
heeled shoes, or untidy unsightlinesses of any kind. 
She should take them on to the field as a team, and 
not as a straggling few here and there, and they 
should go to their appointed places in a business¬ 
like way. Then the game is on. An ideal place for 
a captain to play is centre-half—but almost any place 
is suitable. There should be nothing but encourage¬ 
ment from a captain during the game. At half-time 
she can give a word of advice here and there—but 
to line up the team and hold a post-mortem is to, 
my mind, the utmost folly. It offends some players— 
who, though not performing brilliant things, are 
giving of their best—and, after all, the members of the 
team must play their own game—and although it 
may not coincide with the captain's, may nevertheless 
be as good. There is always that danger to be faced. 
It is obvious that the captain will be a person with 
force of character and with a strong personality. 
She must not, then, absolutely rule the roost. That 
is the mistake some captains do make—they attempt 
too much. Undoubtedly keenness is the cause—but 
they find themselves after all their efforts unpopular. 
It is as well for a club captain to realize this : A 
great many players never aspire to county honours, 
and they play hockey purely for fun and exercise. 
It is difficult to make them want to improve their 
game at all. But to make them realize that an out¬ 
spoken criticism of their game at half-time is really 
worth while, is very difficult and very much open to 
discussion as to its wisdom. 
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Suppose now the game is not going well—the oppos¬ 
ing right-inner is not being marked very well. The 
best back she has got is playing on the right—and 
not having much to do. The thing to do would be 
to change the backs over and see what happens. 
Perhaps the forwards are not being vital enough 
in their attacking. The captain knows that the right- 
wing is fast and forceful—it may be policy to change 
the inner to the wing. These little things all help 
tremendously—but I am not a believer in making 
changes, unless it is absolutely essential. My first 
reason is that it lets your opponents see that you are 
dissatisfied with your team and, in other words, that 
you are very near being rattled. And that a captain 
must not be. Again, to my mind, moving players 
savours of panic tactics—they are to be avoided at 
all costs. I remember so well playing in a Territorial 
match and we were losing rather badly—and our 
captain really adopted panic tactics. At the end of 
the game every forward was playing in a different 
place to the one in which she started. Our defeat 
was very naturally complete. I mention this—as a 
captain must not always think that if her team is 
being beaten that she must move her players. She will 
only, perhaps, offend them—and maybe the reason 
for the defeat is that the other side is superior and 
merely getting their just reward. 

I have written of domestic, and perhaps petty, 
details, but on such small things depend success and 
the team’s popularity. 

All the foregoing have been rather, as I said, domestic 
things, but a captain, too, must have an indomitable 
spirit and never admit defeat and fight back to the 
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last. Her team must never see her weaken—physically 
or mentally—they will take their tone from her. 
It will be killing work at times, but it will be so well 
worth while afterwards. 

I know—I speak from experience. I can look back 
on some county matches, especially when we were 
against what appeared mighty odds, and I felt as if 
we must all crack—but the one great desire to hang 
on and make one more attempt—one more effort— 
was always worth while. 

So a captain must have the tact of a diplomat, 
the patience of a teacher, the social qualities of a 
courtier—and the courage and moral stamina (if 
that is possible) sufficient to carry a team out of the 
depths to the heights of success—this she can do if 
she possesses optimism, and the team, on their part, 
loyalty. 



CHAPTER X 


COACHING 

ALL players, no matter how great their innate 
ability is to play ball games, will benefit by 
sympathetic, intelligent coaching. It must be under¬ 
stood that valuable coaching is not given by a fanatical 
person running about in and out of the game hurling 
invective and abuse at the players in a high-pitched 
scream. The coach is undoubtedly working extremely 
hard, but her methods are very primitive and very 
unproductive. She may goad and spur on a few— 
but the others, those with intelligence, imagination, 
and a saving sense of humour, will be too amused to 
give of their best. Sheer hard work is not always the 
most productive. It is a waste of time to yell “Hit 
it !” to a player who is obviously just going to—but 
often that is termed coaching. Another thing that 
is sometimes forgotten in the earnestness of the 
occasion is that hockey is a game to be played—not a 
game to be toiled at. Once the element of drudgery 
comes in then out goes the spirit that games can 
produce. I feel that very strongly, and the coach who 
achieves results by curses, threatenings, and sarcastic 
rhetoric, is certainly successful up to a pcint ; but 
what of the spirit—where is the fun—where is the so 
necessary joyous physical and mental reaction ? 

I once heard a coach blister and bleach a right- 
wing with a vituperation so vitriolic that the girl 
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was reduced to tears—and all she had done was to 
let the ball go over the side-line maybe more than 
once. No ! We must not lose our sense of proportion. 
Hockey is a game to be played, and it is a sin to 
exploit the instinct for play which we a 11 have and 
turn it to drudgery. The question arises then, what 
shall a coach do ? I admit to coach games is one 
of the most difficult things in the world—because 
everyone to play well must express themselves in 
their own game. An artist is distinct in his work, 
so is a sculptor. There is no need to look for the 
signature on a Rembrandt, or to recognize a Rodin 
statue by the plate underneath. Each has expressed 
himself in his work. On a lower plane hockey is the 
same. A goal from Ellis is as distinct as a goal from 
Tuckett—but each are goals—yet each different. So 
if a coach can so let her players express themselves 
in the game they play she will be a happy woman. 
As an artist must have good brush, canvas, light, and 
so on—so must a hockey player have good equipment. 
As the sculptor must have technique, so must the 
girl who would play hockey. It is here that the true 
value of a coach comes in. She can give the funda¬ 
mentals, or the foundations on which the player can 
build the structure of her game. 

There are many ways of coaching. Talks can be 
given indoors, in the class-room, in the pavilion, at 
special club meetings for this purpose. On the field 

during practices—and after a game by written criticism 
or by informal talks. 

The former is most usual in schools, as it is to my 
mind foolish in the extreme to take young children 
on the field knowing nothing about the game whatso- 
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ever. They get cold, peevish, and very bored, and 
so start their hockey career with the bad impression that 
hockey means standing about waiting till the ball comes. 

With blackboard and chalk much can be done; 
besides, it is infinitely less wearing to talk in a class¬ 
room than on a games field. 

The first lessons, to my mind, should be all stick- 
work : How to hold the stick, and how to hit the ball, 
with emphasis on the fact that “sticks'’ must not be 
given. 

This can be followed by a short spell on the field, 
while every two beginners have a ball between them 
and try the stroke, but nothing of this sort should 
go on for long. Beginners so easily become bored. 
Put up a post and see if the children can hit it, and 
such like. Keep the interest all the time. 

Another class-room talk could follow on positions 
of the field, showing the value of space and of keeping 
places. This is all for actual beginners, of course, 
but often a talk on “Who to mark and how to mark 
and “Rules” will bring some interesting questions 
which show that some very vital point has never 
really been grasped even by first elevens. I feel more 
could be done rather by debate with teams. The 
coach should not just lay down the law, and let her 
team sit and listen. It is so easy to just sit and not 
be the least bit interested—merely polite. And it 
is the thing that the player has in her mind, put 
there by herself, that she will do in a moment of 
crisis on the field. Coaching during a game is difficult 
as things happen so rapidly, and places change and 
players move to other positions, and the value of 
pointing out faults gets lost. 
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If a team has been using its feet too much to stop 
the ball, whereby slowing down their game, I think 
it is as well to forbid this method of stopping the 
ball for a whole practice. Also, players should "stand" 
when the whistle goes, so that the coach can point 
out a foolish pass, an offside position, a better move, 
and so on. Comers, rolls in, bullies, and free hits 
should be repeated and repeated until they are per¬ 
formed satisfactorily. The coach all the time must 
keep an encouraging air—rather than a reproachful 
one—and her tone should be "Do" rather than 
"Don't". 

When I was at school, every Monday morning 
after a match a list was put on the notice-board, and 
on it were the names of the first eleven, with just a 
few terse remarks concerning each player’s exhibition 
during the game, such as : 

Goal. Used feet much better—but three flying 

shots at balls in a match is too much ! 

R.B. Marking better—clear to the wings more. 

L.B. Opposing right-wing was able to draw you 

out.—Think ! 

R.H. Stick down at a bully—remember the 

event ? 

And so on. We looked for these publications with 
great excitement, and week by week we learned to 
cure our weaknesses. 

I do not believe in holding post-mortems on a game 
—especially if a team has lost badly ; it is no good 
dwelling on unpleasant things. A good beating is 
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chastening enough, but to have it rubbed in will 
probably only produce defiance and “don’t carishness . 
A team will always do its best, and if it's beaten it is 
obviously outclassed. Why it was outclassed is 
interesting to find out, but to go over the miserable 
mistakes made by each player—to parade the pitiful 
exhibition, is going to do no real good, only develop 
morbid inferiority complex. The danger of over¬ 
coaching has been very much to the fore lately, and 
it is a danger—especially to the player who is a natural 
player. Such a player plays by instinct, and if she 
is given a new set of ideas by another person she 
will, out of politeness, perhaps or real desire to improve, 
try to produce during the game the new set of ideas in 
their right places. But she will have to think hard, 
this wiU make her slow, and so instead of playing with 
spontaneous judgment she will, in other words, be 
searching for the right response to the given stimulus 
among the ideas that have been passed on to her. 
Such players should be left alone more or less, and 
only have flagrant weakness pointed out. I have 
in mind a player of this sort, who developed splendidly, 
but played rather an unorthodox spontaneous game. 
She got on in the hockey world, and then had the 
misfortune to get gratuitous advice from several 
enthusiasts who all knew far more about hockey than 
they did human nature. So this player began to think 
that what she did naturally was wrong, because she 
was not called upon to work out a theory in her mind. 
She began to play through the minds of her informers. 
So the natural sting and effectiveness fell away from 
her game—she got slower—looked worried—and in 
the end said a thing which was very sad : Really, 
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I shall never play this game, it’s getting too much 
tor me. 

It was some time before this player could be per¬ 
suaded to play her ordinary game—do what her own 

mind suggested—without thinking, “Now, what did 
so-and-so say I was to do ?“ 

I mention this to show that there is a danger of 

taking the edge off a player’s game by imposing on 

her mind another series of events other than those 
which are hers naturally. 

Some players, however, thrive on suggestions 
and could never be over-coached—but it is seldom 
that from such players “star” performers arise. It 
is the natural player—with the ready, instantaneous 
response—that achieves greatness. 
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UMPIRING 

T HE standard of any team game really depends 
upon the umpires for the rate of its improve¬ 
ment. Players must be so disciplined that they make 
the keeping of rules a habit or, in other words, they 

play hockey correctly by instinct. 

Umpires can be made-very few are bom-and it 
is only by constant watching and practice that the 
real art can be acquired. Players who are getting 
just a bit beyond the game should make the best 
umpires, as they have obviously, during the games 
they have played, seen many infringements take 
place and thought, "Why doesn't the whistle go ? 

It is a common sight on a field to see several players 
draw themselves up rigidly and take in a breath and 
say, subconsciously, "Oh!” when a foul happens. 
The only difference when umpiring is to blow instead 
of drawing in the breath. Umpiring can be very 
difficult, but it should not be approached as if u were 
a terrible thing, and any player who obviously should 
know the rules, should make a tolerable umpire. Ihe 
need is very great, and it is a frequent cry that umpires 

are lacking. , . 

Umpires must be equipped with a whistle tha 

wiU really make a good noise, one made of bone is 

preferable to a metal one, as it is less likely to make 
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the lips sore and chip enamel off front teeth. They 
should also have a current copy of the rules in their 
pockets. It is not an infrequent happening that a 
player may come up after the game and suggest that 
some decision of the umpire's was quite wrong. Armed 
with the latest copy of the rules, she can feel secure 
and give, incidentally, a piece of valuable information, 
to the misguided player. A watch with seconds hand! 
a pencil, a penknife, and a card on which to record 
the score, are also necessary. All these are obvious 
things. 

The umpires should not wear tunics, as they can 
very easily be confused with the players—and they 
must be easily picked out. So they should wear a 
short skirt and a blazer or something of that nature. 
The shoes should have very flat heels, as if high heels 
are worn untold damage can be done to the ground 
in a very short space of time. 

There should always be two umpires to every game. 
Each has half of the field and one side line to look 
after. It is simpler for the umpires to stand so that 
they are on the right-wing as the forward line comes 
towards them, or to put it in another way, they should 

take up their position near the side line close to the 
left-half. 

It should be decided which umpire will keep time 
for the first half and then the other keep time for the 
second. Both should, of course, actually keep the 
time, but one should start the game and the other 
stop it. 

The game starts as the umpire blows her whistle 
and records the time. 

What follows depends on how conversant the umpires 
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are with the rules—which are explained in another 
chapter. 

It is often said that it is impossible to umpire 
strictly for a poor sort of game—as the whistle would 
be blowing all the time and there would be no game. 
This, in a way, is all perfectly true, but if the umpires 
absolutely control the game for the first ten minutes, 
then the players will know what they are allowed 
to do and consequently the game will improve. Such 
infringements as sticks, kicks, and hand-ball are easy 
to see and to penalize—but it is such things as off¬ 
side and obstruction that present the difficulty, and 
are in themselves really of more advantage to the 
offenders than even the kicks and sticks. Umpires 
must be very careful, though, to see that in punishing 
the offenders it is not also to the disadvantage of then- 
opponents. I will give an instance. We will suppose 
that a back makes a tackle in the circle and in trying 
to clear hard, gives sticks and misses the ball com¬ 
pletely. An opposing forward seizes the opportunity 
and gets in a shot at goal. Now it would have been 
definitely to the disadvantage of the back’s opponents 
to have blown the whistle for sticks . This is 
called "holding the whistle”, and is one of the most 
difficult parts of umpiring. Another instance which 
actually took place in a Territorial match : A forward 
put in a very hard shot at the goal which went about 
waist high. The goalkeeper in saving the ball with her 
hand pushed it across the circle and gave what looked 
like a very bad “hand-ball”, but the ball went on to 
the stick of another forward who scored a goal. If 
the umpire had blown for the “hand-ball”, she would 
have been in reality punishing the innocent side. 
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UMPIRING 

"Offside" is perhaps the most difficult thing an 
umpire will have to deal with. It is impossible to be 
offside if the player is behind the ball when it is hit— 
or if there are three players between her and the 
goal. The latter part is easy in itself—but often 
a fast forward gets penalized when the two are com¬ 
bined. 

We will suppose that the right-inner gets the ball 
and goes down the field. The other forwards are in 
line and behind the ball. She passes across to the left- 
inner who, when the ball was hit, was behind it, 
but when she gets to the ball looks "offside", as there 
are only two opponents between her and the goal. 
Because she was behind the ball when it was hit 
then she is not offside. The umpire may have been 
watching the right-inner, then watched the ball as 
it went across the field—and so have missed seeing 
the left-inner come from her "onside" position on 
to the ball. That is the danger, especially if that 
forward gets off the mark at all quickly. 

Another time when it is difficult to see "offside" 
is if there is a scrum in the circle. It is very easy at 
such times for an attacking forward to be in an "off¬ 
side" position then. If a forward is standing "offside" 
—even though the ball is not near her—she may be 
worrying the goalkeeper, or a back who feels she must 
go and mark her instead of covering where the attack 
is ; in so far, then, she is interfering with the game— 
then the whistle should go and the player penalized. 

An umpire should keep a very calm and impersonal 
attitude towards the game and keep her mind very 
rigidly concentrated on the game. Things happen so 
rapidly that there is no time to be thinking of other 
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things. Decisions must be given clearly and firmly. 
One hand should point to the spot where the offence 
occurred and the other point in the direction of the 
free hit. This attitude should be kept for a moment or 
two so that all the players can see it and respond 
to it. 

It is much better to be strict about offside, obstruc¬ 
tion, and unfair play such as placing the ball with the 
foot or hand, rather than for such things as sticks 
and so on. Move up and down the touch-line, or it 
will be impossible to judge that difficult question 
of offside. 

A very good little publication is issued by the All 
England Women’s Hockey Association, called “Notes 
on Umpiring”, and this sums up how an umpire can 
materially improve the standard of the game in these 
words : 

“An umpire can do much to raise the standard of 
the game throughout the country by insisting on 
proper equipment, measurements, and marking of the 
ground, by protesting against slackness in these 
respects, against the use of non-regulation balls, 
sticks, or wearing apparel, and by commending good 
arrangements, a carefully-prepared ground, and a 
well turned out team. But it is obvious, criticism must 
be made at the right time, and that considerable 
tact and discretion is necessary in pointing out 
deficiencies.” 
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THE RULES OF HOCKEY 

T HIS version is not an official copy of the Rules, 
rather, it is my own rendering of the rules laid 
down by the All England Women’s Hockey Associa¬ 
tion. I have met players who have never seen a copy 
of the rules of the game they are playing. That is a 
serious matter, and can soon be remedied, as copies 
can be obtained for 3d. from the All England Women's 
Hockey Association Secretary. There are, in all, 
twenty rules, and these cover every phase of the 
game. From time to time these rules are amended, 
simplified, and improved as circumstances recommend. 
There is a Rules Board, whose special specific duty is 
to go into this matter and every year some improve¬ 
ments result. 

Being the rules of the game, naturally some of them 
set out the equipment, length of pitch, and so on. 
I will try to explain clearly and at some length what 
the rules mean. 

Rule 1. 

Hockey is a game that is played by two teams 
having eleven players on each side. It is most usual 
to have five forwards, three half-backs, two backs, 
and one goalkeeper. This is not, however, necessary 
or compulsory. In fact, some teams play three backs 
and have no goalkeeper, while some time ago, teams 
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did try to play a four half-back game. It is obvious 
from the marking point of view, that it is really best 
and more successful to play with the orthodox for- 

m ThTgame should be 35 minutes long for each half, 
but this is not a rigid rule. The captains may decide 
for themselves, and in the case of schools, shorter 
time is recommended. Also it is often good policy to 
play short time if the weather is really bad, or the 
ground made dangerous by snow or frost. The teams 
change ends for the second half of the game. 


Rule 2. 

Before the game starts the captains meet and toss 
a coin, the winner having choice of ends. If there 
are no umpires the captains must perform/ If t he 
also, or give the task to one of their own side If th 
three back game is being played it is obvious that the 
team will want to use the advantage of one piayer 
(in reality the goalkeeper) being allowed to kick 
in the circle. This player must be pomted out to the 
umpire, so that she is prepared. 


Rule 3* jiii 

A correct hockey ground is rectangular, and should 
be from 80 to 100 yards long for clubs and not less 
thanT yards for schools. The width should be from 

55 The 6 five a yards line should be dotted and not marked 
as a continuous line. A mark xo yards from the 

goal post on the back lines simplifies the Penal y 
Comer’ * hit question considerably. 
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The comer flags should be placed actually in the 
comers, but all other flags must be a yard outside 
the lines. All flag posts should be at least four feet high. 

Sometimes women are forced to share a field with 
men. The ground will undoubtedly be marked out 
according to men’s rules. There will be not a 5 
yards line, but a 7 yards line. Women should play 
to the 7 yards line in these circumstances and not 
have a 5 yards line put in, or it might lead to com¬ 
plications and muddles. 


Rule 4. 

A goal is placed in the centre of each goal or back 
line. This goal must consist of two posts placed four 
yards apart and these are joined together by a hori¬ 
zontal cross-bar which is 7 feet from the ground. 
The goal-posts must not go upwards beyond the 
cross-bar, nor must the cross-bar stick out beyond 
the posts. These posts must not be more than three 
inches broad or less than two inches. Nets should be 
attached to the posts and cross-bars and to the ground, 
so that it is impossible for a ball that has entered 
the goal to go anywhere other than in the net. It 
is also an advantage to have boards round the foot 
of the net ; this gives the goal a very finished appear¬ 
ance and there is no chance of a ball going under 
the net. 


Rule 5. 

Although the striking circle is called a circle, it is 
not really even a semi-circle, as there must be a line 
4 yards long, parallel to, and 15 yards from, the goal- 
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line and in front of each goal. This line is then con¬ 
tinued each way until it meets the goal-line. (See 
diagram.) 

Often a circle is made with the centre of the goal 
as a radius. This is wrong—the goal-posts must be 
the centre and a quarter circle drawn with a radius 
of 15 yards. 

Rule 6. 

This concerns balls, and the rule states quite clearly 
that nothing else shall be used except a leather cricket 
ball painted white or made of white leather. Umpires 
shall forbid the use of anything else. This rules out 
composition and gutta-percha covered balls. 


Rule 7. 

A hockey stick must have its flat face on the left- 
hand side only. The blade must not have any hard 
metal edges, nor anything that is likely to be dangerous 
to other players. The complete stick must be of such 
a size that it will go through a two-inch metal ring. 
Surgical binding is allowed on the blade, but even 
with this the stick must still go through the ring. 
The complete stick, with its bindings and so on, 
must not weigh more than 23 ozs. 

Rule 8. 

No player is allowed to wear any article of clothing 
that is likely to be hurtful to any other player. So 
hard-brimmed hats, hat-pins, nails or spikes in shoes 
are forbidden. Another thing which could well be 
covered by this rule is the growing practice of wearing 
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brooches and metal badges on tunics. These are, 
to my mind, dangerous to other players. 

If the player wears a skirt it must be at least 12 
inches from the ground. Tunics must not be less 
than one and not more than four and a half inches 
from the ground when the player is kneeling. 

Rule 9. 

Every game must start with a bully, and the same 
occurs after a goal, half-time, and at the 25 line 
when the ball has been sent over the goal-line by an 
attacker. The two players bullying must stand square. 
This means that they must be facing the side lines. 
The bully consists of each player bullying the ground 
three times and the opponent’s stick three times, and 
then one of the players must hit the ball out of the 
bully before any other player may touch it. All the 
other players in the team must be nearer to their own 
goal-line than the ball is, except, of course, for a 
penalty bully. This is called being “on side . No 
player is allowed to stand within three yards of the 
bully while it is taking place. If for any reason an 
ordinary bully is given in the circle it must not take 
place within five yards of the goal-line. A bully 
would be given in the circle if two opposing players 

simultaneously fouled. 

Rule 10. 

A goal is scored when the whole of the ball has 
passed over the goal-line between the posts and under 
the bar If the ball runs along the line and is then 
cleared that is not a goal. The ball must have been 
hit by an attacker's stick. It is not a goal if the ball is hit 
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by an attacker from outside the circle and then mis¬ 
hit by a defender and it goes into the goal. The ball 
must have touched the stick of an attacker in the 
circle. If by any chance the goal-posts should become 
misplaced, the decision as to whether it is a goal or 
not must rest entirely with the umpire. 

Rule ii. 

The “offside” rule is perhaps one of the most intri¬ 
cate to deal with. It is because it concerns moving 
players and a fast-moving ball. 

The rule as it stands is this : 

“A player is offside if she is nearer her opponent’s 
goal-line than the ball at the moment when the ball 
is hit or rolled in, unless she is- 

(a) In her own half of the field ; or 

(b) If there are three opponents nearer to their 

own goal-line than she is. 

She should not be penalized unless she is interfering 
with, or obstructing another player or gaining any 
advantage from having been in an offside position.” 

Now, then, let us put it in still simpler form. A 
player cannot be offside if she is behind the ball when 
it is hit to her ; but, on the other hand, if she is “offside” 
when it is hit to her, no movement on the part of the 
defence players will put her onside. She was “offside” 
when the ball was hit, so she will be penalized. For 
instance, we will say a centre-forward is taking the 
ball down the field, the other forwards are in line with 
her and behind the ball. The centre-forward then 
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passes the ball diagonally ahead, and the right-inner 
dashes for it. When the right-inner gets to the ball 
she may look in an "offside” position, but if she were 
behind the ball when it was hit to her, she is not 
offside. Umpires often watch the ball only, and then 
they see the player getting to it, they do not realize 
that when that player started she was “onside", 
and so nothing can make her movement illegal. 

That it is impossible to be “offside" in your own 
half of the field is very simple and needs no 
explanation. 

The third part of the rule which says that a player 
is “offside" if there are not three opponents between 
her and the goal is also simple, but the remaining 
part which says : 

“She should not be penalized unless she is inter¬ 
fering with, or obstructing another player, or gaining 
any advantage from having been in an offside 
position. . . ." 

This is, I admit, a little complicated, and a concrete 
example may help in the explanation. 

Suppose the right-wing and the right-inner are on 
the edge of the circle and they both look dangerous 
and as if they would score. The left-inner (of the 
same team) is in the circle standing in an “offside" 
position. She is nowhere near the ball, but by just 
standing offside she is worrying the goalkeeper, and 
the right-back, who will undoubtedly be covering on 
the other side, will have to leave her work there and 
go across the circle to mark that “offside" inner. You 
see then, although the ball may never go to her, she 
is interfering with the game. The umpire should blow 
for “offside". 
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The players who mostly get offside are the left- 
wings. In fact, they invariably stand offside waiting 
for a pass to come to them. 

Another time when players get offside is at “cor¬ 
ners". The player who hits the comer stands and 
watches the result of her drive, and so if she is on the 
field of play she is in an “offside" position. The 
moment she has hit the ball she must get “onside" 


with her own forwards. 

If a forward finds herself close to the goalkeeper, 
and having lost the ball and realizing that she is in 
an “offside" position, she should run off the back line 
for a moment. She will not be “offside and she will 
give the other forwards on her side an opportunity 
of getting in a shot without her position spoiling it. 
She must not run into the goal net and stay there, 
as this will interfere with the goalkeeper, and the 
umpire will be justified in stopping the game. 

The penalties for any breach of this rule are : 

1. Inside the circle. A free hit by one of the opposing 
team from any spot in the circle. 

2. Outside the circle. A free hit is given by one 
of the opposing team from the spot where the breach 

occurred. 


Rule 12. 

This rule is the longest and has as many as ten 
clauses. It deals with fouls. The first part tells 
what may not be done with the hockey stick. In 
making a stroke or stopping the ball no part of the 
stick may be lifted above shoulder height. This 
does not only mean the blade but the handle as well. 
A player may not “undercut" the ball. This illegal 
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stroke is made by allowing the lower edge of the blade 
of the stick to go under the ball. It will be readily 
seen that the ball will be lifted with some force 
and be dangerous. So it is forbidden. This, however, 
does not mean that a player may not “scoop” the 

ban. 

It is quite wrong and punishable to strike, hit, hold, 
hook or interfere in any way with an opponent’s stick. 
Neither may a player pick up, push or throw the ball 
with her hands, or use her hands except to stop it. 
If the ball is caught in the air it must be dropped 
absolutely straight to the ground. Feet may be 
used to stop the ball, but for nothing else, and if the 
ball bounces forward off a player’s person or feet, a 
free hit must be awarded to the opponents. 

If the foot is used for stopping the ball, it must 
be taken away immediately. A player may not hit 
or pass the ball between her feet, neither may she 
trip, shove, push, charge, slam, strike at, or in any 
way personally handle her opponent. 

She may not obstruct an opponent by running in 
between her and the ball, neither get in the way of 
an opponent so as to be an obstruction. No player 
is allowed to take part in the game unless she has her 
stick in her hand. 

The goalkeeper alone is let off some of these rules. 
She may kick the ball in her own circle, and she is 
given some latitude as regards stopping the ball in 
the air with her hands, unless a penalty bully is in 
progress. If the ball gets lodged in the goalkeeper’s 
pads or clothing a bully takes place not nearer than 
5 yards from the goal-line, or where the breach occurred. 

The penalties for breaking these laws are : Outside 
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the circle, a free hit to the opposing team taken from 
where the breach occurred. If the offence occurs in 
the circle, against the attacking team, a penalty comer 
is awarded, but if the attackers themselves foul, then 
a free hit from anywhere in the circle is given. 

A “penalty bully’’ is given where a foul occurs when 
a defender is attempting to stop what looks like a 

certain goal. 

An instance of the latter. In a Territorial match 
a forward put in a hard, half-volley shot. The ball 
rose, and to stop it the goalkeeper put her stick above 
shoulder height so saving the goal. A penalty bully 
was the right decision. 

On another occasion the goalkeeper sat on the ball 
and the attacking forwards could not get at it at all. 
A “penalty bully” was given. 


Rule 13. 

When a “free hit” is taken, no other player may be 
within 5 yards of the ball. If a player stands near 
so as to delay the free hit, the umpire has power to 
let the free hit be taken. When the player taking 
the free hit has made her hit, she may not touch the 
ball until it has touched another player or her stick. 
The ball must be stationary when it is hit. 

If the player takes the free hit before opponents 
have had time to get 5 yards away, the umpire shall 
order the “free hit” to be taken again. If the player 
hits the ball while it is moving—which is illegal for 
a free hit—the opponents are awarded a free hit if 
the offence occurs outside the circles and a penalty 
comer if it occurs inside the circles. 
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Rule 14. 

A penalty bully takes place between the offender 
and by any player the other team select on the spot 
where the breach occurred. All the other players of 
both teams must go beyond the 25 yards line and 
remain there and take no part in the game until the 
penalty bully is over. If during the bully the ball 
goes over any part of the back line except in between 
the posts, off the stick of the offender, the bully must 
be taken again. If, however, the attacker sends the 
ball over the back line and not into the goal, or the 
ball is sent out of the circle, the game is restarted 
with a 25 bully. If the ball goes into the goal, either 
off the offender’s or the attacker's stick, then a penalty 
goal is awarded. 

If any of the offending side break any of these rules, 
a penalty goal can be awarded to the attackers and 
this goal has exactly the same value as an ordinary 
goal. 

If the attackers break any of the rules, the game is 
restarted with a bully on the 25 yards line in the 
centre. 

Rule 15. 

When the ball goes over the side line a “roll in” is 
given to the side opposite to that of the player who 
last touched it. The “roll in" takes place from the 
spot where the ball crossed the line, and the ball may 
not be bounced and must touch the ground within a 
yard of where it left the player's hand. The roller 
in must have her feet and stick behind the line and 
may only play the ball after it has been touched by 
another player. 
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If the roller in breaks any of these rules, the “roll 

in” is given to the other side. 

All the other players must be behind the 5 yards 
line when the “roll in” takes place or the “roll in” 
must be taken again. If, however, a player dawdles 
in the 5 yards line with intent to delay the game the 
umpire shall not stop the game. 

Rule 16. 

If the ball is sent behind the back line by a player 
of the attacking team then a bully is taken on the 
25 yards line opposite the spot where the ball went 
off. If one of the defenders who is beyond the 25 
yards line sends it off, a 25 bully is also taken but 

only if she is beyond the 25. 

If the ball glances off, or is in the umpire's decision 

unintentionally sent over the back line by a defender, 
then an ordinary comer is awarded to the attacking 

team. 

If, however, a defender, to save herself, intentionally 
hits or kicks the ball over the back line, then a penalty 
comer is awarded to the attackers. 

Rule 17. 

A comer hit may be taken from a point 3 yards 
from the nearest comer flag on the side line or the 
back line. The whole of the defending team must 
be behind the back line, and the attacking team 
must be outside the circle. This means that all sticks 
and feet must be behind the lines. No player is 
allowed within 5 yards of the striker. The ball must 
be stopped and controlled before a shot at the goal 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ALL ENGLAND WOMEN'S 

HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 

I T is impossible in these very efficient days to con¬ 
template hockey as a game without central organiza¬ 
tion. It has taken something like thirty-five years to 
build up the present organization, but it is without 
parallel in the world for it is entirely run^by women 
for women. 

It is such an organization that it is wholly dependent 
upon the number of clubs that are affiliated to the 
parent body, which, of course, is exactly what is 
wanted in a democratic Society. 

The All England Women’s Hockey Association""^ 
that parent-controlling body. The country is then 
divided into five territories, namely, the North, West, 
South, East, and Midlands. These territories are 
then divided into their counties, and the counties 
must have at least three affiliated clubs before they 
can style themselves a county organization. 

Before 1895 there was very little hockey played 
in England. It was played in a desultory way, with 
amazing rules, at some Women’s Colleges, but there 
had been no attempt to organize the game in any way 
whatsoever. The very few scattered clubs and the 
colleges, however, as the result of correspondence 
called a meeting which was held at Brighton on April 
10th, 1895. This was only a preliminary affair and 
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the possibility of or b anizing the game was discussed. 
Miss E. J. Johnson (who later captained the English 
Team many times) was then a member of the East 
Molesey Hockey Club, which was the first Women’s 
Club in existence, and she was also the prime mover 
in this new venture. 

This preliminary meeting at Brighton was followed 
by another which was held at the Westminster Town 
Hall in November 1895, and it was decided to form 
the Hockey Association. 

Miss L. M. Faithful was invited to be the President, 
which position she held from 1895 until 1909. 

The moment the game was organized it began to 
grow, and the number of affiliated clubs in 1896-97 was 
thirty-three, and the following year the number 
increased to forty-six. 

In January, 1896, the title adopted was The All 
England Women's Hockey Association. A match 
had been played against Ireland in 1895 at Brighton, 
and the result had been a goalless draw, but in the 
year 1896, in Dublin, England beat the Irish team by 
two goals to nil. Since, there has been, except for the 
war years, a continuous series of matches. 

The uniform worn in 1895 is very interesting. It 
was as follows : “White canvas shirt, cardinal serge 
skirt, white caps (canvas), white silk tie—sailor knot, 
the men's All England football badge. Skirt not 
less than six inches from the ground. No hat pins 
to be worn." 

In 1898 the North and Midlands Associations were 
formed and in 1902 the West and South followed suit, 
and the East was formed in 1906. 

Before the War there were 200 clubs affiliated 
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through the territories to the A.E.W.H.A. In 1920 
the number was 259 and in 1932 the number had risen 
to over 1,400, which represents over 65,000 women and 
girls playing the game in England alone. This is a 
vast number, and when one realizes that this is only 
those affiliated, it is almost impossible to estimate those 
actually playing. The game is so very popular with 
works clubs in many districts, and the number is 
growing tremendously. 

It is, however, to the enterprise of the A.E.W.H.A., 
which is to be so very much congratulated upon, that 
is due the great improvement in the standard of the 
game. There is in existence a system of free coaching 
to affiliated clubs, there are umpire associations, Rules 
Boards and so on. The territories have Tournaments 
and the counties have followed suit, using these meetings 
of many club players as a strengthening of social 
intercourse. 

The latest piece of enterprise, so much to be com¬ 
mended on the part of the A.E.W.H.A., is the produc¬ 
tion of an Educational Film on Hockey. This film 
the first ever attempted of a team game—is the entire 
and sole property of the A.E.W.H.A. and was sub¬ 
scribed for by players. This film shows the game in 
many phases, and is proving to be an immense success. 
Ninety thousand players have now seen the film. 

Yet another tremendous benefit to the game by 
the A.E.W.H.A. is the sending out and the receiving 
of foreign touring teams. English teams have been 
to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, America, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Denmark ; while South 
African, American, German, and French teams have 
visited England. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE ALL ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S HOCKEY ASSOCIATION 
SINCE THE FOUNDATION 


1895-1909 

1910-1911 

1912-1922 

1923 

1929 

1930 


Miss L. M. Faithful, C.B.E., M.A., J.P. 
Mrs. Somerville. 

Mrs. P. Heron-Maxwell, M.B.E. 

Miss Edith Thompson. C.B.E. 

Miss C. J. Gaskell, M.B.E. 

Miss H. M. Light. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


1895 

1896 

1897 

1898-1901 

1902-1903 

1904 

1905-1908 
1909-1911 
1912 
1919 


Miss I. Jameson. 

Miss E. Musson. 

Miss I. Jameson. 

Miss E. M. Guinness. 

Miss L. Clapham. 

Miss S. M. Smee. 

Mrs. Somerville. 

Miss E. Thompson, C.B.E. 
Miss C. J. Gaskell, M.B.E. 
Miss V. M. M. Cox, M.B.E. 


HON. SECRETARIES AND TREASURERS SINCE 

THE FOUNDATION 

1895- 1896 Miss C. Lawrence (Mrs. Cope Cqrnford). 

1896- 1903 Miss E. Robson. 

1903-1905 Miss E. Lea-Smith (Lady Corcoran). 
1905-1911 Miss M. A. Julius. 

1911-1912 Miss M. H. Simpson, M.B.E. 

/Miss W. A. Baumann, Secretary . 

1921 \ Miss V. M. M. Cox, Treasurer . 
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ALL ENGLAND WOMEN’S HOCKEY 

ASSOCIATION 


Captains of the English Teams. 


1896 Miss E. G. Johnson. 

1897 Miss M. Heneage. 

1898 Miss L. Clapham. 
i899'1 

1900 lMiss E. G. Johnson. 

1901 [ 

1902J 

1903 Miss M. Phillpotts 

(Mrs. Gosset). 

1904 Miss H. Clegg. 

1 ^ 6 } Miss E * G * J olinsoa - 

1907 "1 Miss L. A. Mack 

1908 / (Mrs. Fairlie). 

1909 Miss A. B. Murray. 

1910 Mrs. Fleuret. 

;9 ”\mUs V. Cox. 


1913 Miss L. A. Mack 

(Mrs. Fairlie). 

1914 Miss M. Gibson. 
1915-1919 No Matches. 

1920 Miss E. R. Clarke. 


1921 >Mrs. Belchamber. 

1922/ 

1923 Miss K. E. Lidderdale 

(Mrs. Bridge). 


1924 Miss H. A. Light. 

1925 Miss A. A. Willcock. 


1926') 

1927 

1928 >Miss K. Doman. 

1929 
1930J 


1931 "Wiss Knott. 

1932/ 




CHAPTER XIV 


REMINISCENCES 

I SHOULD not have ventured upon such a personal 
chapter as this unless I had not been subject to 
some pressure and strong persuasion by friends. I do 
not ask anyone who is not interested in the lighter 
side of hockey to read any further, because being 
rather of a light-hearted nature the outstanding 
events in my hockey life will undoubtedly be more 
amusing than instructive, and so I am afraid there 
will be absolutely nothing to be learned from this— 
unless perhaps just the fact that it is possible to play 
hockey for more reasons than the actual game. I 
will not elaborate on that thought, but I hold it very 
firmly and I know full well that hockey as a game for 
women can, and does, satisfy a very great and insistent 
urge. 

To say that I played hockey from the age of seven 
years, would be rather embroidering the bald fact 
that I was interested in the game at that early age. 
I frequently borrowed my sister's stick to hit a ball 
about on a paved yard. My recollections are not how 
I hit the ball, or with what result, but that of facing 
an irate sister, after having chipped lumps out of the 
precious stick on the paving stones. Afterwards I 
used an umbrella, a walking-stick and a croquet mallet, 
invariably with the same unpleasant and unforgettable 

results. 
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At ten years of age, however, my very great desire 
was fulfilled, and I was allowed to play at school. 
This was the Peterborough County School. When I 
look back on these games I wonder at the forbearance 
and patience of the Games Mistress. Being energetic 
and gifted with some ball sense I took rather easily 
to the game, and so I am afraid I took it upon myself 
to do the entire work of the team. I always worried 
and worried until I was allowed to play centre-half, 
because then “you could go where you liked". Obvi¬ 
ously where I liked was where the ball happened to 
be. That same year to my utter astonishment and 
amazement I was chosen to play goal for the school 
Second XI. I was absolutely beside myself with 
pride, and I received impositions, extra work, and 
order marks as the result. It was all too wonderful, 
and the day before the great match I nearly burst 
with pride. The team was to be inspected in its 
match clothes. The uniform was a scarlet blouse 
and blue skirt with a red braid round the bottom. 
I had very red hair and a freckly face, so the red blouse 
must have suited me admirably. Anyway that day 
I can now remember as clearly as if it were yesterday. 
Miss Rose Cleaver, who is now a joint headmistress 
of a school in Bedford, inspected us as she was taking 
us away to the match. We were passed as perfect, 
and then in the face of the entire school, about 200 
strong, we filed into our places in the hall. I felt 
as if my red blouse was a glory light and I knew the 
flaming band round my skirt was a halo, even if slightly 
misplaced. It never occurred to me at this period 
to wonder why I, an absolute beginner, should be 
asked to play goal, never having played there in 
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my life. It all seemed quite natural, I was in the 
Second XI, that was the thing that thrilled and blazed 
in my limited understanding with a great light. I 
have learned since, however, that no one else's Mother 
would let them play in goal in this certain match, 
and that we were going to be beaten, anyway, so 
"‘Marjorie Pollard who could dodge a ball all right" 
might as well go. And go I did. We were beaten 
17—o, and all I can remember is running very hard 
to fetch the ball from considerable distances behind 
the goal. It was in the days before there were such 
things as nets. 

Such was my christening hockey match. It is a 
strange thing perhaps but apart from remembering 
a house match, when a set of us in about IVth had the 
effrontery to beat the Vlth form, a most unheard of 
thing, and as I heard a staff say, "So bad for them, 
they've got swelled heads already," there appears 
quite a gap until I was made School Games Captain 
in 1916. There would be a gap of six years, during 
which I had played in many places, but I had then 
established myself as the First XI centre-forward. 
Miss J. Hallitt, who now plays for the North of England, 
was our Games Mistress, and from her it was that I 
learned to play team hockey. To her I shall feel 
eternally grateful for any measure of success that I 
achieved afterwards. The School used to play, and 
still does, in a League called the Fenland Public Schools 
League. It was a dream of mine to win the cup which 
went to the head of this League. March High School 
had won the cup for six years, and they seemed abso¬ 
lutely invincible. As luck would have it we were to 
play them on our ground, and further, when we met, 
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neither side had been beaten. There was a very 
grim atmosphere. I remember the day so well. It 
was early in March, the sky was blue with great white 
clouds scudding across. It had rained the night 
before and so the ground was just a little soft. Miss 
Hallitt and I had seen that the field was well marked ; 
in fact, we had prepared the battlefield with much 
care and attention. 

The game was very even, and ten minutes from the 
end the score was 4 all. I asked “How much longer ?” 
in an agonized voice, and the answer seemed to give 
me courage. The school on the side line was scream¬ 
ing itself hoarse, and by a great rally we scored two 
more goals, and then what followed is a blank. I can 
remember nothing more, until I was given the cup by 
Miss Wragge, the Headmistress of the School, some 
days later. 

After School there seems to follow a period of 
inactivity, the War was at its height and games were 
not a thing to be thought of or sought after. I remem¬ 
ber playing in some mixed hockey matches with 
soldiers, and the wonder is that there were no casual¬ 
ties. I also remember playing with wounded soldiers 
from the Milton Hospital. There is a very clear 
impression of a gigantic sergeant with his right arm 
in a sling, his head bandaged, doing the most marvel¬ 
lous things with a stick in his left hand. It was very 
obvious that rules on these occasions were very materi¬ 
ally relaxed. 

After the War we played the game again really 
seriously, but for the most part it was mixed hockey. 
It was difficult to find sufficient men or women to 
make two separate teams—or if that were possible it 
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was difficult to find other teams to play. I shall 
never regret having played mixed hockey—it certainly 
made the women who played very fast and good at 
getting out of the way. Mixed hockey was never a 
success, as it gave the very energetic male much more 

scope than was good for him. 

Fortunately the popularity of hockey killed the 
mixed game and by 1920 there were a goodly number 
of women's and men’s clubs. It was at this date 
that a few daring souls wore tunics to play in. It 
seems ridiculous now to look back only twelve years and 
to think that this movement met with disapproval. 
Gradually, however, the teams all took to the tunic, 
so all was well. I was at this period of my hockey 
life the captain of the Peterborough City Ladies 
Hockey Club and we played the small clubs in the 

neighbourhood with some success. 

The next year I began to want to try for something 
higher, but I was told by the men in the Club that 
it was useless trying to play for a County. I was 
not satisfied, however, and after some correspondence 
with the Northants County Secretary I began my 
association with that County, which has given me 
as much pleasure as anything possibly could. I was 
played very trustingly at right-wing, and at half¬ 
time was moved into the centre. This first match was 
at Kettering against Leicestershire, and if my memory 
serves me right we won 7—1. I played in several 
other matches that season and was ultimately chosen 
to play for the Midlands. I did not fully realize what 
this meant, as I was still the only player from the 
team in Peterborough who aspired to anything higher 
than our own immediate circle could produce. 
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However, I was thrilled beyond description, and I went 
to my first Territorial match at Bedford. I was 
totally unaccustomed to class hockey and I had never 
been really “marked" before in my life. The Midlands 
were playing the South. I was in the centre and 
Miss H. G. Amfield, who was England's centre-half, 
was playing against me. I was never so shadowed 
in my life, but I believe I did score one goal—the 
result of the game I cannot remember. I was chosen 
to play for England that year, and, of course, my 
excitement knew no bounds. Then began, which 
was to me the cream of my hockey life, the association 
with Miss Willcock and Miss Lidderdale. I played 
as left-inner between these two, and it was impossible 
not to play well. They were just wonderful. 

My first International match was at Liverpool 
against Ireland, and apart from the rain, and the fact 
that I hit the goalposts a great many times, I cannot 
remember much about the game, only that I was 
very duly impressed with the occasion. 

In September, 1921, I went to St. Peter's College 
and so severed my connection with the Peterborough 
Club. I was Games Captain and we produced a fairly 
good side. I still played for the Midlands and North- 
ants, but there is very little that stands out worthy 
of mention. 

In 1926 I went with the English Team to Germany, 
and we played in Hamburg, Leipzig, Berlin and 
Cologne—scoring in all 49 goals without reply. This 
was a most interesting trip and provided much amuse¬ 
ment. This year also I was made Captain of Northants 
and the next year Captain of the Midlands and Vice- 
Captain of the English Team. In 1928 an ambition 
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of mine was realized. The Midlands were unbeaten. 
We had a mighty struggle with the West at Notting¬ 
ham, but beat the East and the North fairly easily, 
and we were to play the South in London as a great 
finale. It was a wonderful day, the sun was shining, 
the ground was perfect—in fact, it seemed impossible 
not to play hockey well. The Midlands were not the 
favourites, as the South had a good sound team. I 
had decided that if we were to win we must adopt 
“shock’' tactics, and so get a lead as soon as we could 
and then hang on to it. We had a forward line of 
triers, and they played to the instructions well. In 
less than ten minutes we were two ahead. The 
South then began to hold us—and attack, but we hung 
on to our lead. But we did not score again that 
half. On the resumption we went away again and 
got another goal. I remember with what feelings of 
joy I heard that ball hit the goal board. I began to 
see victory—and the ambition achieved. The South 
were playing desperately hard and managed to get 
one goal—and then the Midlands made a last effort 
and we scored one more. It was a great moment for 
me—it is a great moment to have captained a Terri¬ 
torial Team and to have been unbeaten. 

In 1929 yet another ambition was realized—North- 
ants County came through the season unbeaten. It 
was a good struggle, but to be the Captain of such a 
loyal team as Northants was indeed a great pleasure. 
They played one match without me, and that at 
Oxford, and perhaps the tale that hangs thereto is 
worth telling. We started the season with a debt 
in the Association. I said rather rashly that I would 
give a small sum of money to the County funds if 
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we could come through the season unbeaten. Appar¬ 
ently the secretary and treasurer had warned the 
team of what would happen if they lost at Oxford. 
So they went there in a determined mood. Oxford 
scored the first goal, and according to the story the 
Northants team looked at each other simultaneously 
and then started. They won 8—I and the following 
telegram was sent to the Secretary, “Money safe so 
far”. The score was entirely forgotten. 

Hockey means a tremendous amount to me. It 
has given me numerous friends, and if it had done 
nothing else, it would have amply repaid the hours 
I have given it in almost abject devotion. I have 
loved, and still do love, the joumeyings, the comrade¬ 
ship and the game itself. 

I have tried to give back to the game by coaching 
and lecturing—it seems all one can do. So little it 
seems in return for the hours of pleasure—it is so 
true that the game is greater than the players or 
the score, or the occasion. 

I would impress anyone who has read thus far with 
this. My experience has taught me that hockey as 
a game is wonderful—but as a means of social inter¬ 
course it is without parallel. Take all the oppor¬ 
tunities as they come, make the most of it while you 
may, and remember that of all the games women can 
play I do believe that Hockey is the most humanizing. 


MARJORIE POLLARD 
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HUTCHINSON’S 

NEW 3/6 NOVELS 

CLOTH BOUND 

In Crown 8vo, with attractive picture wrapper 


MICHAEL ARLEN 

Babes in the Wood (20 th 
Thous.) 

Lily Christine (62 nd 

Thous.) 

Young Men in Love (noth 
Thous.) 

MABEL 

BARNES-GRUNDY 

Candytuft—I Mean 
Veronica 

Sleeping Dogs 

The Strategy of Suzanne 
(nth Thous.) 

Two in a Tent—and Jane 

BEATRICE 

BASKERVILLE 

St. Cloud Affair 

REX BEACH 

Money Mad 

Padlocked (gth Thous.) 

Son of the Gods (10th 
Thous.) 


E. F. BENSON 

Lucia in London (nth 
Thous.) 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
BIBESCO 

Portrait of Caroline 
The Whole Story (5 th 
Thous.) 

URSULA BLOOM 

To-morrow for Apricots 

ETHEL BOILEAU 

The Arches of the Years 

BARBARA CARTLAND 

For What ? 

KAREL CAPEK 

Money, and Other Stories 

MARY and WHITMAN 
CHAMBERS 

The Navy Murders 






HERMAN CHILTON 

Lost Children 


JOHN CARROLL DALY 

The Tag Murders 


ISABEL C. CLARKE 

A Case of Conscience (8/A 
Thous.) 

As the Gentle Rain 
Carina (18/A Thous.) 
Castle of San Salvo (11 th 
Thous.) 

Children of the Shadow 
(8 th Thous.) 

Italian Adventure 
Julian {Silt Thous.) 
Stepsisters (13/A Thous.) 
Strangers of Rome (9th 
Thous.) 

The Altar of Sacrifice 


The Elstoncs (nth Thous.) 
The Story of Selma (9 th 
Thous.) 

We That Are Left (16/A 
Thous.) 


DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Bobbie (9 th Thous.) 
Denton's Derby 
Follow Elizabeth (5 th 
Thous.) 

Hounds of the Sea (8/A 
Thous.) 

Hunting and Hunted 


F. DANBY 

The Heart of a 
(115/A Thous.) 


Child 


ETHEL M. DELL 

Charles Rex (291s/ Thous.) 

Storm Drift 

Tetherstones (185/A 

Thous.) 

The Altar of Honour (154/A 
Thous.) 

The Bars of Iron (721s/ 
Thous.) 

The Hundredth Chance 

The Lamp in the Desert 
( 353 y ^ Thous.) 

The Passer-by (42 nd 

Thous.) 

The Silver Wedding 

The Unknown Quantity 
(130/A Thous.) 

VIBART DIXON 

Sebastian Wile 

NEEL DOFF 

Keetje 

LADY MONTEITH 
ERSKINE 

Whisper 


R 1 CHMAL CROMPTON 

The Silver Birch and Other MARY FORRESTER 
Stories The Gleam 
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R. M. FREEMAN 

Sami. Pepys, Listener 

GILBERT FRANKAU 

Concerning Peter Jackson 
and Others 

Dance, Little Gentleman 
(30/A Thous.) 

Gerald Cranston's Lady 
(75/A Thous.) 

Life and Erica (115th 
Thous.) 

Martin Make-Believe 

Masterson (58/A Thous.) 

Men, Maids and Mustard 
Pot (29/A Thous.) 

Oliver’s Kind Women 

Peter Jackson, Cigar Mer¬ 
chant (179/A Thous.) 

Seeds of Enchantment 
(39/A Thous.) 

So Much Good (36/A 
Thous.) 

The Love-Story of Aliette 
Brunton (69/A Thous.) 

Twelve Tales (10/A Thous.) 

Woman of the Horizon 
(70/A Thous.) 

ANTHONY GIBBS 

Enter—A Greek (5/A 
Thous.) 

Little Peter Vacuum 

The New Crusade 


PHILIP GIBBS 

A Master of Life (7/A 
Thous.) 

Darkened Rooms (42 nd 
Thous.) 

Heirs Apparent 
Reckless Lady 
The Hidden City (36/A 
Thous.) 

The Middle of the Road 
(105/A Thous.) 

The Street of Adventure 
(101 st Thous.) 

The Winding Lane 
Wings of Adventure 


JAN GORDON 

Beans, Spilt in Spain 


BRUCE GRAEME 

A Murder of Some 
Importance 

Blackshirt Again (8/A 
Thous.) 

Hateship (8/A Thous.) 
Through the Eyes of the 
Judge (7/A Thous.) 


LEO GREX 

Tragedy of Draythorpe 


A. HAMILTON GIBBS 

Harness (9/A Thous.) 
Labels (11/A Thous.) 


MARY GRIGS 

Almond Tree 




H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Fair Margaret (7 8 th 

Tkous.) 

Mary of Marion Isle [nth 
Thous.) 

COSMO HAMILTON 

Happiness 

The Pleasure House (12 th 
Thous.) 

ANNE HEPPLE 

Gay Go Up 

ROBERT HICHENS 

A Spirit in Prison (227^ 
Thous.) 

Dr. Artz (19 th Thous.) 

THOS. C. HINCKLE 

Tawny 

PHILIP HUGHES 

A Man of Manners 

Together (8 th Thous.) 

VERE HUTCHINSON 

The Other Gate, and Other 
Stories 

Thy Dark Freight (4 th 
Thous.) 


BARONESS 

VON HUTTEN 

Eddy and Edouard (6 th 
Thous.) 

Pam’s Own Story 

% 

NAOMI JACOB 

Roots 

Seen Unknown 
That Wild Lie 


FREDERIC ARNOLD 
RUMMER 

Forbidden Wine 


HELEN PROTHERO 
LEWIS 

Henrietta (34//* Thous.) 

NORMA LORIMER 

End of the Matter 
Yoke of Affection (8 th 
Thous.) 


W. B. MAXWELL 

Himself and Mr. Raikes 
( 10th Thous.) 

Like Shadows on the Wall 
(6 th Thous.) 

The Devil's Garden (115 th 
Thous.) 

To What Green Altar 












JOHNSTON McCULLEY 

The Black Star (16th 
Thous.) 

STEPHEN McKENNA 

Commandment of Moses 
Education of Eric Lane 
Soliloquy 
Vindication 

LAURENCE MEYNELL 

Storm Against the Wall 

ELINOR MORDAUNT 

The Real Sally 

EMMELINE MORRISON 

Wings of a Butterfly (loth 
Thous.) 

MABOTH MOSELEY 

This Lady Was a Gentle¬ 
man 

GEOFFREY MOSS 

Little Green Apples {nth 
Thous.) 

That Other Love (13/A 
Thous.) 

Three Cousins (8th Thous.) 

EDWARD MOUSLEY 

Blow Bugles Blow 


TALBOT MUNDY 

Jungle Jest 

BARONESS ORCZY 

The Elusive Pimpernel 
(illus.) (504'A Thous.) 

DIANA PATRICK 

Outposts of Arden 

HANBURY PAUL 

The Sacred Trust 

KENNETH PERKINS 

T 1 e Horror of the Juvenal 
Manse 

MARGARET PETERSON 

Daughter of Joy 

Fatal Shadows 

Fear Shadowed (12/A 
Thous.) 

Moon flowers (64 th Thous.) 

Scarlet Blossoms (40/A 
Thous.) 

The Eye of Isis 

Poor Delights 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A Storm in a Teacup (3 rd 
Thous.) 

Found Drowned 

George Westover (8/A 
Thous.) 

It Happened Like That 
(8/A Thous.) 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

—continued 

Redcliffe (io th Thous.) 

Red Redmaynes 
The Green Alleys (8 th 
Thous.) 

The Marylebone Miser (9 th 
Thous.) 

Up Hill, Down Dale (7 th 
Thous.) 

GENE 

STRATTON-PORTER 

The Keeper of the Bees 
(134/A Thous.) 

The Magic Garden (48/A 
Thous.) 

S. W. POWELL 

Barbe 

May and December 

WALTER PROUDFOOT 

Crime in the Arcade 

MRS. BAILLIE 
REYNOLDS 

Whereabouts Unknown 

KATHLYN RHODES 

Desert Justice 
Desert Lovers 
East of the Sun 
Golden Apple (198/A 
Thous.) 

Little Silver Leaves 


The Golden Flower (12/A 
Thous.) 

The Valley of Enchant¬ 
ment (13/A Thous.) 

Who is Sylvia ? (26/A 
Thous.) 

“RITA” 

(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys) 

Calvary (39/A Thous.) 

Kitty the Rag (68/A 
Thous.) 

OWEN RUTTER 

Cain’s Birthday 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

Anthony Wilding (167/A 
Thous.) 

Bellarion (79/A Thous.) 

Captain Blood (176/A 
Thous.) 

Fortune’s Fool (98/A 
Thous.) 

Historical Nights' Enter¬ 
tainment (Series I) (35/A 
Thous.) 

Historical Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainment (Series II) 
(39/A Thous.) 

Love-at-Arms (213/A 
Thous.) 

Scaramouche (207/A 

Thous.) 

Shame of Motley 

St. Martin’s Summer (36/A 
Thous.) 

The Banner of the Bull 
(115/A Thous.) 

The Carolinian (60/A 
Thous.) 
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RAFAEL SABATINI 

—continued 

The Chronicles of Captain 
Blood (13//t Thous.) 

The Hounds of God (40 th 
Thous.) 

The Minion 

The Romantic Prince (35 th 
Thous.) 

The Sea-Hawk (19 2nd 
Thous.) 

The Snare (152 nd Thous.) 
The Tavern Knight 
(109/A Thous.) 

The Trampling of the 
Lilies (295 th Thous.) 

J. G. SARASIN 

Lady and Leader 

MARGARET 

BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

Mary Simnel's Marrying 
(7 th Thous.) 

Upstarts 

E. W. SAVI 

A Man's a Man 
Crashed (35/A Thous.) 
Everlasting Fraud 
Idol Worship 
The Beauty Market (47 th 
Thous.) 

The Power of Love (9 th 
Thous.) 


MAY SINCLAIR 

Anne Severn and the 
Fieldings (14 th Thous.) 

History of Anthony 
Waring (5//* Thous.) 

Tales Told by Simpson 

The Intercessor and Other 
Stories 

The Rector of Wyck (15 th 
Thous.) 

FREDERICK SLEATH 

Green Swallows 

ANDREW SOUTAR 

Dear Fools 

Delilah of Mayfair (3rd 
Thous.) 

Not Mentioned 

H. DE VERE 

STACPOOLE 

City in the Sea (10 th 
Thous.) 

Girl of the Golden Reef 
(13/A Thous.) 

Golden Ballast (70/A 
Thous.) 

House of Crimson Shadows 
(16/A Thous.) 

Ocean Tramps (13/A 
Thous.) 

Stories East and West (6/A 
Thous.) 

The Chank Shell (8/A 
Thous.) 

The Gates of Morning 
(16/A Thous.) 

Toto (8/A Thous.) 

Vanderdecken 


HENRY SCHUMACHER 

Nelson's Last Love 





JOSEPH STAMPER 

Less than the Dust 


G. B. STERN 

Pantomime 

See-Saw 


H. A. VACHELL 

A Woman in Exile (15/A 
Thous.) 

Change Partners 
Into the Land of Nod 
Out of Great Tribulation 
Virgin (13/A Thous.) 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY LOUIS VINCENT 

Three Farms (10 th Thous.) Woman-Proof 


MAY SUTHERLAND 

A Question of Loyalty 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

Brood of Ducklings (6 th 
Thous.) 

Coquette 
On the Staircase 
Shops and Houses 
Sketch of a Sinner (6 th 
Thous.) 

Summer Storm 
September 
The Casement 
The Happy Family 
The Merry Heart 
The Young Idea 
The Three Lovers 


AELFRIDA TILLYARD 

Haste to the Wedding 


EDGAR WALLACE 

The Coat of Arms 
The Green Ribbon (26/A 
Thous.) 

The Lady of Ascot 
The Orator (84/A Thous.) 

PEGGY WEBBLING 

Strange Enchantment 

ARTHUR WEIGALL 

The King Who Preferred 
Moonlight (5/A Thous.) 


REBECCA WEST 

Harriet Hume 
Thous.) 


(1 i/A 


DOLF WYLLARDE 

The Lavender Lad (10/A 
Thous.) 


ARTHUR UPFIELD 

Sands of Windee 


CURTIS YORKE 

Maidens Three 
Thous.) 


(9/A 
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HUTCHINSON'S 

BLUE STAR LIBRARY 

2'6 

In Crown 8vo, with good selling wrappers 


Heiress of Hatton 
Irene's Vow 

Kate Dormer’s Romance 
Lady Alden’s Vow 
Lady Ethel's Whim (54//* 
Thous.) 

Struggle for a Ring 
The Duke’s Secret 
The Mystery of Colde Fell 
The Perils of Beauty 
The Perils of Love 
The Queen of Edgemount 
The Story of Two Pictures 
The Tragedy of Lime Hall 
Thrown on the World 
(10 gth Thous.) 

Woman’s Error 


A. J. ALAN 

Good Evening, Everyone 
(14//* Thous.) 

REX BEACH 

Don Careless ( gth Thous.) 
The Mating Call (39/A 
Thous.) 

E. F. BENSON 

Dodo Wonders (16 th 

Thous.) 

Paying Guests (12 th 

Thous.) 

Pharisees and Publicans 
(12 th Thous.) 

The Inheritor 

URSULA BLOOM 

An April After (9 Ih Thous.) 
Fruit on the Bough 
Gossamer Dream 
Pack Mule 
Passionate Heart 
Secret Lover 
Tarnish (9//* Thous.) 

The Judge of Jerusalem 
(3 yd Thous.) 

The Pilgrim Soul 

CHARLOTTE M. BRAME 

A Dark Marriage Morn 
A Shadowed Life 
A Nameless Sin 
A True Magdalen 
At the Eleventh Hour 


KATHERINE NEWLIN 
BURT 

Hidden Creek (12 th Thous.) 

ROSA N. CAREY 

Mollie’s Prince 

JOHN CHANCELLOR 

Frass (5//* Thous.) 

ISABEL C. CLARKE 

It Happened in Rome 
(18th Thous.) 

MARIE CORELLI 

Open Confessions (15/// 
Thous.) 
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SIMON DARE 

A Beggar Man Came (5/A 
Thous.) 

If The Tree Fall 
Orchard Bloom 
The Jagged Rim 
The Splash of a Wave (6/A 

Thous.) 

The Unrisen Moon (is/ 
time published) 

Those Others 

Where No Wind Comes 

The Cloth is Woven 

E. M. DELAFIELD 

The Chip and the Block 
(10 th Thous.) 

The Optimist 
The Suburban Young Man 
(7 th Thous.) 

ETHEL M. DELL 

The Knave of Diamonds 
The Rocks of Valpre 
The Way of an Eagle 

JOSEPH DELMONT 

In Chains (9/A 1 lions.) 

The Seven Houses (4/A 
Thous.) 

CONAN DOYLE 
The Land of Mist 

PHILIP GIBBS 

Age of Reason (43^ Thous.) 
Helen of Lancaster Gate 
(18 th Thous.) 

Venetian Lovers (28/A 
Thous.) 

ANTHONY GIBBS 

The Elder Brother (9 th 

Thous.) 

MABEL BARNES 
GRUNDY 

Pippa 


CECIL FREEMAN 
GREGG 

A Brazen Confession 
The Murder on the Bus 

H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Queen of the Dawn (5 oth 

Thous.) 

ROBERT HICHENS 
The Last Time (15th 
Thous.) 

VERE HUTCHINSON 

Sea Wrack 

C. J. CUTCLIFFE-HYNE 

Abbs—His Story Through 
Many Ages (5 th Thous.) 

HELEN PROTHERO 
LEWIS 

As God Made Her (32 nd 
Thous.) 

The Peepshow {15th 

Thous.) 

COMPTON MACKENZIE 

Poor Relations 


W. B. MAXWELL 

Great Interruption 

We Forget Because We 
Must (16/A Thous.) 

EMMELINE MORRISON 

Gilderthorn 

Grey and Gold (16/A 
Thous.) 

Jack River’s Wife (4yd 
Thous.) 

Lone Wood 

Shellan’s Secret {gth 
Thous.) 

Sir Joseph's Guests (17 th 
Thous.) 

Swept by the Tide (20/A 
Thous.) 






GEOFFREY MOSS 

New Wine (30/A Thous.) 

Whipped Cream (36/A 
Thous.) 

TALBOT MUNDY 

Black Light (7/A Thous.) 

Gup Bahadur (5/A Thous.) 

Jimgrim (5/A Thous.) 

King, of the Khyber 
Rifles (17/A Thous.) 

OM 

Queen Cleopatra (8/A 
Thous.) 

Ramsden (11/A Thous.) 

The Eye of 7 eitoon (11/A 

Thous.) 

The Hundred Days (9/A 
Thous.) 

The Ivory Trail (11/A 
Thous.) 

The Marriage of Meldrum 
Strange (7/A Thous.) 

Woman 

When Tr&ilsWere New 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

A Deal With the Devil 
(13/A Thous.) 

GENE STRATTON- 
PORTER 

Tales You Won't Believe 
(10/A Thous.) 

ALLEN RAINE 

A Welsh Singer {572nd 
Thous.) 

On the Wings of the 
Wind (294/A Thous.) 

KATHLYN RHODES 

The Golden Journey (30/A 
Thous.) 


H. M. RICHARDSON 

The Rock of Justice (6/A 
Thous.) 

The Temple Murder (5/A 
Thous.) 

ELIZABETH ROBINS 

The Secret That Was 
Kept (10/A Thous.) 

RAFAEL SABATINI 

The Nuptials of Corbal 
(25/A Thous.) 

MARGARET BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS 

Green Sanctuary 

E. W. SAVI 

The Maker of Dreams 
(19/A Thous.) 

UPTON SINCLAIR 

King Coal 

ANDREW SOUTAR 

An Island for Two (9/A 
Thous.) 

House of Corbeen (7/A 
Thous.) 

Leopard's Spots (8/A 
Thous.) 

Pagans (12/A Thous.) 

Pursuit (9/A Thous.) 

Silence (8/A Thous.) 

Some Fell Among Thorns 

The Devil’s Triangle 

The Green Orchard 

Worldly Goods (10/A 
Thous.) 

ANNIE S. SWAN 

A Bitter Debt (104/A 
Thous.) 

A Son of Erin (915/ Thous.) 

A Victory Won 

Mrs. Keith Hamilton, M.B. 


Corbeen (7/A 
Spots (8/A 
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